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LYMAN ABBOTT, Ebprror. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


Arabi Bey has relieved the monotony of the Egyp- 
tian campaign by an incisive, vigorous, but unsuc- 
cessful onslaught on the British lines. His attack 
was certainly a surprise to the newspapers, though 
it does not seem to have surprised the English com- 
mander. Thé engagement was nota close one; it 
does not appear that the Egyptian infantry came 
within rifle shot ; the battle, if such it can be called, 
was little more than a reconnoissance with artillery. 
The British cavalry rendered efficient service, as in 
the last engagement, and the enemy finally retired 
leaving one gun in the hands of the British. The 
fact that Arabi Bey came out from his intrenchments 
may be regarded as an indication either that he is in 
better fighting condition than has been supposed, 
or—and this we think the more probable explanation 
—that he is unable to hold his troops together under 
the Fabian policy, and was compelled to make a push 
in order to sustain the courage of his soldiers. It is 
certain that he has made nothing by his attempt. 
General Loring, an American officer, but for many 
years a Pasha in the Egyptian army, has been inter- 
viewed by the New York ‘‘ Herald,” and reports that 
in his judgment Arabi has probably an army of at 
least forty to fifty thousand well-armed troops, be- 
sides his Bedouin allies; he credits him also with an 
abundance of ammunition and the best of ordnance 
end small arms. If this estimate is anywhere near 
the truth, General Wolseley does wisely to advance 
slowly and cautiously ; a single defeat of the Eng- 
fish, even in a comparatively insignificant engage- 
ment, would be equivalent to a very effective re-en- 
forcement of Arabi’s army. The difficulty between 
Greece and Turkey on the borders of Thessaly is 
said to be in process of satisfactory adjustment by a 
partial cession of territory to Greece. 











Apparently the Repression of Crimes Act is be- 
ginning to do good service : honest men in Ireland 
are beginning to take heart; witnesses are finding 
voice ; and the arrest of assassins is becoming prac- 
tioable. The first trial under this act resulted in the 





conviction of the accused by a jury ; the first con- 
viction for any crime against order, by an Irish jury, 
for a considerable time. The second trial resulted 
in the same way ; and in this case, which was one of 
aggravated murder, Hynes, the condemned assassin, 
was sentenced to be hanged. The Lord Lieutenant 
refused to interfere with the execution of the 
sentence, and he has been hanged accordingly. 
The police difficulties appear from the brief cable 
dispatches to have been satisfactorily adjusted by 
the interference of the Lord Lieutenant and the re- 
instatement of the dismissed police, with the excep- 
tion of a few whose characters, apart from the recent 
troubles, were shown to be bad or doubtful. 





The mails give a somewhat new aspect to the case 
of Mr. Gray, imprisoned by Judge Lawson for con- 
tempt of court in publishing an article in the ‘‘ Free- 
man’s Journal,” of Dublin, accusing the jury in 
the Hynes murder case of being drunk. It appears 
that there was no ground for the rccusation. One 
of the jury fell over a bath-tub in a dark passage 
of the hotel, and another went off into a fit of 
hilarious laughter over the accident ; whereupon one 
of the lodgers, scandalized at the disturbance, 
started the hypothesis that the two men were drunk, 
and this soon grew into a general charge that the 
jury were drunk. The extraordinary part of the 
story, however, remains. Mr. Gray, the editor of 
the ‘‘Freeman’s Journal,” is himself the High 
Sheriff, and as such has the charge of the jury, and 
is responsible for their conduct. Of course this 
duty is discharged by deputies. But if there was 
any reason to believe that the jury were drunk it 
was his official business to investigate it. Instead of 
so doing he published the scandal, for no other 
conceivable purpose than either to sell his journal or 
to bring contempt on the court. He accompanied it 
with an editorial indorsement of the writer of the 
story and of the truth of the accusation. A more 
striking illustration of a practical Irish bull it is not 
easy to conceive than this: an Irishman publishing 
in the columns of his paper a scandal in order to 
arouse public opinion sufficiently to compel him in 
his official capacity to investigate the wrong and 
punish the offender. Judge Lawson’s course was 
unwise ; but Mr. Gray’s punishment was none too 
prompt and none too severe for justice. It should 
be added that this article was only part of an ap- 
parently systematic attempt to bulldoze the juries 
in all similar cases, and that the proceedings were 
taken on the complaint of the foreman of the jury. 





The London ‘‘Times” furnishes a full report of 
Dr. Siemens’s address as Chairman of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, Dr. 
Siemens is recognized as one of the best modern 
authorities on the subject of electricity, and his 
prophetic intimations respecting the future uses of 
gas, steam and electricity, respectively, are of pub- 
lic interest. He thinks that it can no longer be a 
matter of reasonable doubt that the electric light 
will take the place of gas as a public illuminator, 
especially for large rooms ; he anticipates the time 
when it will be worked by natural forces, such as 
wind, tidal waves and waterfalls, the electricity be- 
ing generated and stored for future use. But he 
thinks gas will always hold its own as the poer man’s 
friend, being used not only for light, but more and 
more for heating. Gas-works, he says, may be 
planted with advantage at the bottom of a coal pit, 
and the gas transported not less than thirty miles for 
heating purposes. He also anticipates the employ- 
ment of gas engines on shipboard, marking a new era 
of material progress at least equal to that produced 
by the introduction of steam power three-quarters 
of a century ago. This seems a sanguine outlook, 
but Dr. Seimens is not a dreamer. The last sentence 
of his address is worth quoting: ‘‘ All knowledge 
must lead up to one great result—that of an intelli- 
gent recognition of the Creator through his works.” 





Christian philanthropy in England is in some re- 
spects in advance of Christian philanthropy in this 
country. The English people apparently believe 
less in the policy of repression and more in the poli- 
cy of overcoming evil with good. The Christian 
temperance workers of London purchased or leased 
some time ago the Victoria Coffee Hall, a theater and 
drinking shop of the lowest type in one of the worst 
wards of London. They did not, however, turn it 
into a church or a prayer-meeting, but continued 
cheap entertainments upon the stage, allowed smok- 
ing in the audience, and furnished at cheap prices 
every kind of beverage ¢ xcept intoxicating beverages, 
The experiment proved a success and paid expenses, 
Last month a further forward step was taken. Dr, 
George Macdonald, known in America by his novels 
and his lectures, but in England almost equally well 
by his interest in all practi¥al missionary work, was 
secured to give with his family a free representation 
of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” which he has dramatized 
and put upon the stage. It was considered doubtful, 
even by the promoters of this scheme, whether a 
miscellaneous company gathered from the slums of 
South London would be attracted by such a dramatic 
entertainment, but the opening night was a great 
success ; the hall was crowded, and among the andi- 
ence was a large proportion of the roughest and dirt- 
iest inhabitants of the locality, who patronized the 
hall in the former days of obscenity and profanity on 
the stage and drunkenness in the pit and the gallery. 
The incident and its success are worth the study of 
those engaged in mission movements in our own 
great States. There is no gainsaying the moral of 
the ‘‘Christian World”: ‘‘ There is little merit in the 
moan, ‘ We have toiled all night and have taken 
nothing,’ so long as we obstinately refuse to mend 
our nets and to cast them where the draught is likely 
to be taken.” 





A Turkish correspondent of The Christian Union, 
writing respecting mission work in Eastern Turkey, 
reports that there has been growth in all depart- 
ments of the work during the past year. Opposition, 
whether from ecclesiastics or people, has almost en- 
tirely passed away. A greatly increased interest in 
education has been developed among the Armenians; 
the schools have increased in attendance and im- 
proved in quality. Prejudice against female educa- 
tion is rapidly yielding. The objection to education 
comes almost wholly from the Turkish Government, 
which fears that too much education will develop too 
great a spirit of independence ; but the development 
of Armenian schools has stimulated the Turks to 
measures for the improvement of Turkish schools, 
and a strong organization has been formed, with its 
center in Constantinople, having for its object the 
introduction of improved schools in different parts of 
the country. As yet this movement has not acquired 
sufficient force to overcome the inertia of the people and 
the local authorities, but it is an encouraging sign ; if 
not an indication, at least a forerunner of progress, 
A wealthy Armenian residing in St. Petersburgh has 
set apart something like a quarter of a million of dol- 
lars to found for, his countrymen an institution an- 
swering toa German gymnasium. Ten years ago he 
sent seven young Armenians to Germany to be edu- 
cated, as a preliminary step. Most of them have 
now returned, and recently begun to lay the founda- 
tion of a new institution, to be located at Erzroom, 
It is proposed, if government approval can be se- 
cured, to erect buildings at a cost of fifty thousand 
dollars ; meanwhile the work of education will be 
begun with twenty-five Armenian boys chosen from 
different parts of the country. 





The extraordinary Star Route trials have come to 
an extraordinary termination. The defendants were 
accused of conspiracy to rob the Government in cer- 
tain contracts for the carriage of the U. 8. mails in 
the far West. Synch aconspiracy would have been 
impossible without the guilty connivance of General 
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u ct. jury, 
and is to the effect that he was approached by a 
man called Bowen, purporting to act in behalf¢of 
the Government, with an offer of .$25,000 for 
a verdict of guilty. No one imagines that the 
prosecution made or sanctioned such an offer; 
no one connected with the prosecution had any 
pecuniary interest in securing a verdict of guilty. 
The foreman himself recognizes the inherent im- 
probability of the story, and adds that he does not 
believe the man had $25.00 to pay. Whether the 
story has been invented as a means of prejudicing 
the rest of the jury against the prosecution, or 
whether the offer was really made in the in- 
terest of the defendants in order to arouse the 
prejudice of the jury against the Government, 
or to cast a shadow over the verdict if. one 
was rendered against the accused, or whether the 
offer was really made and the money paid on behalf 
of the defense, are questions which can only be an- 
swered, if at all, after the investigation which the 
United States Government has promised to under- 
take. There will probably be a second trial of Brady 
and Dorsey. 





The Utah Commissioners report that under the 
Edmunds Aet the names of about ten thousand Mor- 
mon voters will be erased from the polls, leaving 
thirteen thousand voters in the Territory ; of these 
eight thousand will be Mormons. The laws of the 
Territory allow women to vote, a privilege of which 
only the Mormon women have hitherto availed them- 
selves, It is possible, however, that the Gentile 
women may be persuaded to exercise their rights of 
suffrage, in which case it is not improbable that a 
close election might be determined by woman’s vote. 
A Territory in which women kold the balance of 
power would be a novelty in politics. But the attempt 
© maintain a Republican government while nearly 
one-half the male voters are disfranchised is hope- 
less. The disfranchised Mormons would far more 
readily submit to a government imposed upon them 
by the people of the United States than to one im- 
posed by a minority composed of their own neigh- 
bors. If the community, as a community, is not fit 
for self-government it should be governed ; govern- 
ment exercised by half the community over the other 
half is of all despotisms the one most likely to pro- 
duce chronic discontent and endless strife, 





Mr, Hubbell is making hay fast before the storm 
overtakes him. The latest news is that he is employ- 
ing collectors to go through the departments in Wash- 
iugton and collect the ‘‘ voluntary assessments,” pay- 
ing them ten per cent. commission on their collections, 
and that this violation of a standing rule of the Depart- 
ments, forbidding all peddlers, collectors, and duns, 
is winked at by the authorities. If Mr. Folger should 
be nominated for the Govyernorship in this State by 
the Republicans, we hope that the Civil Service Re- 
formers will address to him their questions on the 
subject of Civil Service Reform. If report does not 
malign the powers that be at Washington, Mr. Hub- 
bell has had the tacit sanction of the Administration 
in his campaign ; and if Civil Servico Reform is to be 
one of the issues of the immediate future, Secretary 
Folger, by his acquiescence in this species of illegal 
taxation, has put himself squarely on the wrong side. 
Meanwhile wiser politicians are getting on the other 
side pretty rapidly. Messrs. Hoar and Crapo, of 
Massachusetts, have both declared themselves against 
the ‘‘ voluntary assessment” business. Representa- 
tive Kussell, of Massachusetts, who is a member of 
the Hubbell Committee and signed the first circular, 
is out in a protest against the subsequent ones. And 
even Mr, Blaine déclares himself in favor of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform, the essential feature of his scheme being 
a seven years’ tenure of office, so that the office- 
holders should have no interest in the Presidential 
elections, We think this a quite inadequate remedy 
for so profound and extended an evil as that of the 
spoils system ; but it is something to have Saul also 
among the prophets. Massachusetts is the first 
State to respond to the recommendation of the Civil 
Service League. A circular has been issued signed 
by over a thousand leading professional and business 
men, among whom are the President of Harvard 
College, Dr. Hopkins, of Williams, and the faculty 
of Amherst, expressing the conviction of the signers 
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The London ‘‘ Times,” summarizing the. results 
of a careful inquiry into-the harvests of the civilized 
world, declares that never since such reports were 
collected have the harvests in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere been so good ; the world has more than an 
average harvest, and. the year promises to be one of 
abundance.and cheap food. In Great Britain the 
agricultural outlook shows a decided improvement 
over last yearin oll important crops except potatoes. 
In the United States the crops were never so great 
as they will be this year; the yield of wheat is es- 
timated at between five and six hundred million 
bushels, the cotton crop at more than six million 
bales, and a corn crop is anticipated of nearly two 
billion bushels, 








WHAT KIND OF A BOOK IS THE BIBLE? 


CORRESPONDENT asks this question in a 

letter which we publish in another column, 
To write the same things, says Paul, to me is not 
grievous but for you it is safe. To us itis not griev- 
ous, and evidently to some readers it is safe, for us 
to repeat for the ten thousandth time that Tae 
Christian Union believes in Jesus Christ as the Son 
of God, who was conceived of the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead, and buried, descended into hades, 
the third day rose from fhe dead, ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty, whence he shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead ; in brief, that it believes in all 
the facts of historical and experimental Christianity, 
as epitomized in the Apostle’s Creed ard held by the 
Holy Catholic Church throughout the ages. On 
this faith The Christian Union is founded. In the 
name which its god-fathers and god-mothers gave 
to it in its baptism this faith is expressed. It is re- 
iterated every week in tie Sermons or Lecture-Room 
Talks of its former editor, and in the Sunday-school 
papers of its present editor. It isreasserted in express 
or implied terms in almost weekly responses to 
Inquiring Friends. It is the foundation of every dis- 
tinctively religious editorial. It is implied in the 
mere fact of a page devoted to an account of the 
minor work of that great Christian Church for whose 
existence there would be no excuse if Christianity 
were not historically true. It is indicated in the class 
of contributors who aid us with their pens, who 
almost absolutely without exception are disciples of 
Jesus Christ. It is wrought into the life-work of 
the paper, whose sole object is to apply to the 
problems of life— political, social, domestic, in- 
dividual—the principles and precepts inculeated by 
Jesus Uhrist. Other journals are Congregational, 
Baptist, Methodist, Episcopalian, The Chistian 
Union is Christian, ,, It acknowledges no master but 
Jesus Christ. It doubtless sometimes misapprehends 
his teaching ; for it is not infallible. It doubtless 
oftener falls short of his spirit; for itis not sinless. 
But if it did not believe in him as the only begot- 
ten Son of God, coming to earth from heaven for the 
salvation of man, it would be in every fiber of its 
being, in every globule of its blood, and in every 
utterance it breathes, as arrant a hypocrite as was 
ever born of moral perfidy to coin money by a per- 
petually enacted lie. 

If that is not explicit we give up the attempt at 
explicitness in hopeless despair. 

Our correspondent appears, however, to be of the 
opinion that belief in historic Christianity is inconsist- 
ent with educated human reason and rational moral 
sense. At this point we part company with him. We 
accept historic Christianity—the miraculous concep- 
tion, the incarnation, the resurrection, the atonement 
—on the testimony of the Scriptures, because that tes- 
timony is accordant with reason and the moral sense. 
We believethat Christianity is rational, and therefore 
we accept it ; we believe that rationalism is irrational, 
and therefore we reject it. Infidelity asserts that 
belief in the resurrection is against reason ; Christian 
apologists argue that it is confirmed by reason; we 
agree with the Christian apologists, Infidelity asserts 
that the Old Testament representations of God’s 
character are against the rational moral sense; 





Christian apologists assert that, rationally inter- 























to pass, and he teach thee tojgo after other gods— 
that is, to worship ignoble god’ and to obey ignoble 

standards, in short, to violate your rational’ moral 

sense—you shall not hearken to him. No external 

evidence can outweigh the testimony of the inner 
light of the soul, If, says the New Testament, you 

are in doubt whether a teacher be a true prophet or 

no, measure him not by external evidences—for 

wolves put on sheep’s clothing—measure him by the 
teaching itself. ‘‘Ye shall know them by their 
fruits.” 

Theism and Christianity start from a common 
ground. There is a God—wise, powerful, benefi- 
cent ; having a love for and a care over the children 
of men. The creed of theism declares that this God 
has never made kuown his moral law; men are left 
to find it out for themselves as they fiad out the laws 
of nature and the laws of health. He has made no 
disclosure of himself; his children’ are orphaned 
children, who know him only as the great Artificer of 
the universe, a Master-workman, nothing more. He 
has made no revelation of the future ; immortality is 
a hope, not an assurance, The world lies like a 
wreck on a lee shore, and when our loved ones are 
swept off from us we know not whether they are buried 
beneath the waves, never to know resurrection, or 
are carried by unseen hands toan unseen shore. He 
has made no provision for curing the sins or alleviat- 
ing the heart-aches of humanity. Every man must 
bear his own burden, bravely if he can, abjectly 
if he must. This is the theology of theism. It is 
utterly opposed to educated human reason. It is 
utterly irrational to suppose that a Father would 
leave his loved children in such Egyptian darkness, 
It is utterly opposed to rational moral sense. ° A God 
who could thus hide himself from the quest of his 
cbildren would be unworthy their reverence or their 
love. 

Christian faith is all evolved out of the words, Our 
Father. This Father has not left his children ignor- 
ant of his will; he has explained it to them bythe 
mouth of inspired interpreters, He has not hidden 
himself ; he has come down to men’s understandings 
and to the touch of their affections in the human life 
of the One in whom he tabernacled, God manifest 
in the flesh. He has not left the future an unknown 
land ; fog-enveloped it is, but through the fog the 
shores can be seen, and from them messages have 
been brought back revealing the glory of a continent 
where there is no night of mystery, and no sea to 
breed sorrow-storms, He offers himself as the Saviour 
and Helper of men, lifting off from all penitent souls 
the burden of remorse for the past and giving them 
hope, and inspiration, and strength, and guidance for 
future living. This creed of Christianity accords 
with educated human reason, If there is a God, this 
ispwhat reason might expect of him. It accords 
with rational moral sense, If he is worthy of his 
children’s reverence and love, something of. this 
helpful sympathy he would surely afford his chil- 
dren, 

Between the atheism which denies that. there is 
any God in the universe but force and any spirit in 
man but nervous fluid, and the Christianity which 
recognizes in man an immortal spirit, and in history 
the. outpoured love of a God ever giving himself to 
his children for their redemption, there) is no middle 
ground, Christianity is self-consistent ; atheism is 
self-consistent ; every form of un-Christian theism 
breaks in pieces from its own incongruities. 

We reassert then that the authority of the Script- 
ures is an authority concurrent with that of the edu- 
cated human reason and the rational moral.sgense. 
The Scriptures are to be believed because their 
teaching is accordant with human reason and moral 
sense, If they were not so accordant they ought 
not to be believed. No external evidence would suf- 
fice to verify the authority of the Ten Command- 
ments if they required theft, murder, and adultery: 
that is, if they violated the moral sense. Noexternal 
evidence would suffice to verify the divinity of Christ 
if his teachings were immoral or his character 
ignoble: that is, if his divinity were not attested by the 
rational moral sense, Whoever concedes that Chris- 
tianity is contrary either to reason or conscience 
gives Christianity up altogether. No system can 





be long maintained as true against the reason and 
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the conscience of men. It is because Christianity 
finds in the human reason and the human conscience 
a perpetual witness to itself, that it grows stronger 
as the reason becomes better educated and the moral 
sense beoomes more rational. Because infidelity 
dashes itself against educated human reason and the 
rational moral sense it always dashes itself to pieces. 








WHY NOT? 


AR be it from us to discourage the attempts 

now being made to supplant the poisonous 
boys’ literature that until receutly enjoyed a monop- 
oly of the field, but it does seem a pity that the 
worst cannot give place to the best. Naturalness is 
what is needed; and if the history of a boy’s journey 
to the Western prairies, where he scalps Indians, 
shoots antelope and rescues captive maidens, without 
any previous practice whatsoever, be deemed im- 
probable and absurd, how else can we describe the 
narrative of the good boy who helps support his 
poor widowed mother, is persecuted by the inevitable 
rich man’s son, stumbles on a hidden treasure, 
tracks the thieves at the risk of his life, restores the 
money to its rightful owner, and is extravagantly 
rewarded in consequence ; to bring about which 
happy ending countless wonderful coincidences are 
employed, quite putting to the blush the saying that 
‘truth is stranger than fiction” ? 

Now, all this is not only encouraging false ideas 
of life in the young, but it is extremely bad literary 
art as well. We grant that there may be men and 
boys wholly, irretrievably bad; but that there is 
either man or boy perfectly good we deny. Even 
in Holy Writ the records of good men’s lives are 
blotted now and then with evil, as witness Noah’s 
intoxication, Jacob’s deception, and David’s fall. 
Why, then, must our boys be compelled to choose be- 
tween two equally absurd extremes ? Why not strike 
a happy, natural medium, and write about boys as 
they really are? generous, fun-loving, noisy, warm- 
hearted and sympathetic, but with a capacity, like 
the rest of us, for making mistakes and saying and 
doing those things for which afterward they are 
sorry: and abolish the villain altogether. Why 
not ? 








NOTES. 

The council which is to assemble at Quincy, Illinois, Sep- 
tember 19.h is, both by reason of its character and of the 
the nature of the questions to be submitted to it, one of the 
the most important in the history of the denomination since 
the famous * Advisory Council” at Plymouth Church. The 
Council called June 6:h were so divided in sentiment on the 
question of Mr. Thayer’s installation that they recommended 
the calling of a larger council toact upon it. Ic was the unani- 
mons testimony of alliu attendance upon the Council that 
Mr. Thayer showed an udmirable spirit, and evinced a clear 
and intelligent apprehension of theological questions; but 
he was regarded as holding unsound views on the subjects of 
inspiration, atonement, and future prnishment. He held 
that the inspiration cf the Bible was not inconsistent with 
errors and inaccuracies on minor points; that the atone- 
ment was the expression of the divine condemnation of sin 
and merciful love for the sinner; and that revelation leaves 
room for doubt and difference of opinion respecting the 
nature of future punishment. The new council which has been 
called to advise respecting Mr. Thayer's installation includes 
fifty-four churches and twelve individuals from nine States; 
most of the large churches in those States being invited. 
Oberlin and Chicago Theological Seminaries are both in- 
vited to be present by representatives. None of those present 
at the previous council have been invited. The body will be 
thoroughly representative »f Western Congregationalism ; 
no invitations have been giv-o to any churches east of Ohio. 
The qnestion before this coun :il will really be the fuuda- 
mental one whether the Congregational Churches will recog- 
nize as a Christian minister, worthy of their confidence and 
co-operation, one who holds fast to the Lord Jesus Christ as 
adivine Saviour from sin, but dissents from the old-time 
philosophy respecting the nature of inspiration, atonement, 
and future penalty. 


The English churches appear to be making ministers faster 
than they can find employment for them. At the recent sit- 
tings of the Wesleyan Conference it was stated that eighty 
young men, who had passed through the colleges of that 
body and were ready for work, were unprovided with cir- 
cuits. A similar state of things was reported at the Assem- 
bly of the United Methodiet Free Church, and according to 
the ‘‘ Christian World,” of London, a similar state of things 
exists not only in all the Free Churches but also in the 
Church of England. It is certainly true thai not a few young 
men in the Congregational denomination are looking toward 
Canada and the United States for fields of labor. In the 
Wesleyan Conference the extraordinary proposition was 
made that these eighty young men should be sent out, with- 
out purse or scrip, to make their own way. The adoption of 
thie suggestion would certainly put an end speedily to the 
surplus supply of ministers. The President of the college 
suggested their employmect in evangelistic work in spiritu- 
ally destitute parts of the country, and he calls for a fand 
of $15.000 to put this plan in operation. This is simply a 
form of home missionary labor, such as all our churches are 
doing, in some measure, in this country; but might it not be 





carried out toa much larger extent? Indeed, why would it 
not conduce to the practical efficiency of the pu'pits of all 
our churches if every graduate from a theological seminary 
was required to take two years of training in evangelistic 
work, either in our great towns or in our sparsely settled 
rural districts, by way of apprenticeship, before receiving 
ordination over any settled parish ? 

The Fenayrou trial in France has brought oat one of those 
curious and inexplicable phases of human nature hard to be 
understood and harder to endure without loss of faith. M. 
and Mme. Fenayrou conspired together to murder Aubert, 
who had been an accepted lover of the wife. A house was 
hired, ® rendezvous was appointed by the woman, and the 
lover thus enticed to his death was set upon by the two and 
brutally beaten and stabbed. In this there was nothing ex - 
traordinary, for brutality is not an extraordinary develop- 
ment of human nature, but in order to make sure of accom- 
plishing the assassination @ brother of Fenayrou's was 
invited to assist. Between the two brothers there had been 
an enmity. The confirmation of the murderers’ son was 
made the occasion of a reconciliation Letween the two 
brothers in order to accomplish the murderers’ designs. Nor 
was this all; the woman having invited her lover to meet her 
at the appointed hou-e thatehe might murder him, having 
an hour on her hands before the engagement, spentit in a 
church on her knees, apparently in prayer. Were these 
people, then, mere hypocrites? But what good end was 
subserved by this false pretense of devotion ? Or do we all 
carry within us two natures, a good and an evil one, which 
in uneducated people are allowed to live separately, neither 
colliding with or ot jecting to the other? However this may 
be, the incident emphasizes the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, that devotion is hateful to God if it be not accompa- 
nied by practical love toward our fellow men. 

The article in this week's Christian Union on Mormoniem 
and the Mormons, by the Rev. D. C. Leonard, is by one of the 
representatives of the Home Missionary Society and arcsident 
of Salt Lake City. He certainly does not write, therefore, with 
any prepossessions in favor either of the religion or ite disci- 
pies; and this testimony coming from such a source is entitled 
to the greater weight when it presents an aspect of Mormon 
character which is not often presented in a Christian newspaper 
or to Christian readers. It is possible that Mr. Leonard some- 
what extenuates vices and exaggerates virtues ; if so, the read- 
er can easily find in almost uny daily or weekly journal more 
than enough in extenuation of virtues and exaggeratien of 
vices to counter-balance our correspondent’s pleasing picture 
The truth is that the devil is rarely as black, or the angel as 
white as he is painted. The Mormons, like Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, are of various grades of morality, and it is 
as unjust to judge all Mormons by the crimes of the 
‘avengers, as it would be to jadge all iri-hmen by the 
‘*mooushiners,” or all Yankees by the morals of the Con- 
necticut divorce courts. 


A few weeks ago a lady subscriber of The Christian 
Union, moved by the little sketch ent'tled, ‘*‘ Nancy Dean's 
Vacation,” in The Christian Union of July 27, wrote asking 
if The Christian Union could furnish her with a little girl 
whom she might make happy after the pattern of Miss Naucy 
by giving the little one a four weeks’ vacation in her own 
country bome. Que of the staff of The Christian Union 
found in a Brooklyn hospital, in the care of the Sisters of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, a little waif who stood 
sadly in need of just such a boon. The child was crippled 
by uw fall in her infancy which seriously injured her spine, 
and had been left six years ago by her father, a workingman, 
who was no longer able to take care of her. A description 
of the little girl was seut to the lady, and a few aays after 
she called in her carriage and carried the orphan chilid—for 
father and mother are now both believed to be dead—to re- 
ceive in the fresh air of the country that medicine which of 
all others the doctors were most desirous their little patient 
should receive. Go thou and do likewise. 





The ‘‘ How to Succeed’ papers, which were published in 
The Christian Union last winter and epring. have been col- 
lected and wi.l be issued in book form this Fall by Messrs. 
Putuam's Sons. It has been edited and furnished with an 
introduction by Mr. Abbott, and will be volume twenty-six 
in the Messrs. Putnam's ‘*‘ Handy-Book” Series. We think 
this will be found a convenient form in which to preserve 
this series of articles, which proved so acceptable when they 
appeared in our columns, and for the accommodation of our 
readers The Christian Union will send the book post-paid 
from this cffice to any address on receipt of the price, which 
is to be fifty cents. 


We commence in th's week's issue of The Christian Union 
a series of pen-ard-ink portraits of famous preachers of the 
olden time by the Rev. Ray Palmer, who is himself one of 
the best illustrations of the best type of old-time preachers ; 
a man who combines definite convictions and clear thought 
with genuine imagination and poetic instinct and fervor. 
Dr. Palmer’s portraits are not drawn from material furnished 
by books or newspapers, but from personal acquaintance, 
and they possess that peculiar and indescribable quality of 
life which ordinarily only those pictures can possess which 
are drawn from living recollections. 


The recent protest of The Christian Union against indis- 
criminate smoking in public receives terrible emphasis 
from a tragedy occasioned by it in London, where recently a 
woman's dress caught fire from a lighted cigar thrown care- 
lessly upon the pavement. She was seriously injured aud 
her recovery is doubtful. Of course the man who threw the 
burning fragment upon the sidewalk was merely care- 
less, but this kind of carelessness, common as it is, exhibits 
a real selfishness, the more dreadful that it is so subtle as 
hardly to be recognized. 





A correspondent calls our attention to a slip which made 
us stare last week that a Baptist Committee of nine were ap- 
pointed to consider the question of a distinctively Baptist 
Bible : we should have said, of course, a distinctively Baptist 
Bible Society. The convention which was originally proposed 
to be held at Cincinnati is to be held at Saratoga Nov. 8. 





The Sunday-echoo! Lesson for September 24 being a review, 
no Lesson Paper is published in this number of The Chris- 
tian Union. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei.1er 
throngh the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 





I should like to inquire,on my own account, if you know of any 
selections from Scripture which have been made with reference to 
use by young people. I have two boys, nine and eleven 7ears of ave, 
who are as ready to hear the Scripture read as any other book, but I 
am not always able to think, at short notice, of the most appropriate 
portions, which will interest and edify them. At their age I was set 
to read the Bible through by course; but I do not consider it of any 
value todo so. I am anxious to make religion seem a reasonable 
duty to them, and so far have succeeded be yond my expectations, 
but I wish them to be intelligent in all that pertains to it. They are 
remarkably clear and keen in their ideas, and their reading has» been 
especially provided for them by both parents. I find that such boys, 
who are at liberty to discuss what they hear and read, and hear it dis- 
cnssed at home, are able to take in many large ideas if the language 
is reasonably simple. Now, if you bad such young boys to send off, 
what class of books would you put into the'r hands to begin with, 
which should bring together those parts of Scripture which belong 
together and explain each other, in a megeure? I have no dogmas to 
inculcate, but I am hanging onto the * old moorings,” as you said 
last week, until ! gt more wisdom to try “the nnknown sea.” I 
have never taught my children any further than this: * Religion isa 
life and not a creed .” but I neverthe!ess want to set them in the line 
of the ** best thought” on the Bible, as to its history, its /iterature 
and its claims in the broadest sense. I want them living Christians, 
not sectarians. Now can you suggest some plan to me to follow; 
books for them to read, orthat Ican read to them? I should at 
least like youto mention some arrangement of the Scriptures for 
daily reading, if nothing more. I am free to ask this, for your paper 
has been erpecially he!pful to me whenever I was “sick, even to 
death,” of the old narrewness. I want to statt my boys as ** free 
men.” C.J. A. 

BURLINGTON, Vt. 

We thoroughly agree with you in regard to the folly of 
setting young people, or ordinarily old people either, to 
reading the Bible through in course. We do not know of 
any arrangement of the Old Testament which we can recom- 
mend for your purpose ; you will have to make your own se- 
lection; resding such stories as those of Joseph, David, 
Esther, Ruth, Daniel. For New Testament reading there is 
nothing better than ** The Life of Jesus,” by Edmund Kirke, 
or ** The Gospel History,” which is practically the same ar- 
rangement of the Gospels with more elaborate annotations. 
The former is published by Lee & Shepard; the latter by 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

Will you please toinform me: lst, What are the published works 
of the Rev F. D Maurice? 2d. What is their general worth ina 
scholarly point of view? 3d. Where and for how mnch can they be 
obtained ? AN APPRECIATIVE SUBSCEKIBER. 

Memputs, Mich, 

The works of F. D. Maurice are published by Macmillan 
& Co., New York City, to whom eerd for list of works and 
prices, Mr. Maurice is the hest expounder, if not the founder, 
of the Bread Church school in England, of which Canon 
Kingsley and F. W. Robertson are English representatives, 
and Phillips Brooks and Dr. Washburn may be regarded as 
American representatives. Independence is, however, so 
radical a characteristic of this school that no two of its think- 
ers think in the same way or within the same lines. Its 
essential characteristics are independence, epirituality, and a 
certain reverent agnosticism, the opposite of dogmatism. 
Its faults are a tendency to vagueness, sentiment, and mys- 
ticism. Mr. Maurice's writings are of quite unequsl merit; 
in our judgmest no writer has done more to open the spirit- 
ual meaning of the Bible than he has done in bis ** Patriarchs 
and Law-Givers of the Uld Testament,” ‘‘ Prophets and 
Kings of the Old Testament,” ‘*Gorpel of St. John” and 
‘*Epistles of St. John ;” and his ‘‘ Theological Essays” are 
an admirable presentation of the spiritual reasonableness of 
evangelical faith. 


Do you think it poersible, and at the same time advisable, for a 
young man a little past twenty years of ave, with only a common 
business education, to prepare himself by evening study (and confine 
himself during the day to a mercantile bu-iness) to become a practic- 
ing physician? In what way should the study be commenced? or 
where shall I go to get my instruction ? 

I have always had a great desire for this profession, and I am will- 
ing and expect to study and work very hard in order to gain my de- 
sire. I wish to commence the study at once. Cc. W. C, 

Brook yn, N. Y, 

Nothing is impossible to invincible patience, perseverance 
and resolution, but if anything could be impossible it would 
be the acquisition of sufficient medical knowledge to enable 
a young man to enter the medical profession without devot- 
ing two or three years almost exclusively to the study of the 
science and tu hospital practice; the former to learn the art, 
the latter tc make himself proficient in it. We do not advise 
you to try the experiment; you certainly cannot succeed un- 
less you are so determined on succegs as to do it in spite of 
advice avd against all obstacles; and even then success 
would be doubtful. 


I have read the beginning of an article in Dr. Robert Young's 
*: Biblical Notes and Queries,’ entitled, ** The Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith; Approved, Keproved and Improved,” with so much 
interest that I very mach wish to obtain tie entire article if it is to 
be had at any moderate cost. Only the first chapter of the Con- 
fession is considered in the * Biblical Notes and Queries,” and any 
information yon can give me as_to how and where the entire article 
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can be obtained, with its cost, will be very thankfully received. 1 
would also like to know something of the position Dr. Young occu- 
pies in the church, and how you regard his literal translation of 
the Bible. It would seem that the author of his great concordance 
should have an acquaintance with the Bible that would make his 
opinion valuable. L. F. Haske. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

We cannot learn that the article to which you refer is pub- 
lished in separate book form; it is not mentioned if the list 
of Dr. Young's works given in Dr. Allibone’s Dictionary of 
Authors. If any of our readers can answer this question we 
shall be glad if they will do so by direct address to the in- 
quirer. Dr. Young's tranelation of the Bible is generally 
esteemed a valuable help to the English student; our ex- 
amination of it has only been cursory. 


Will you be so kind as to give in yourcolumn of Inquiring Friends 
a list of the best books available to an English student on the mira- 
cles and the parables of Christ? I have Trench—of course—and 
the regular commentaries—such as the Speaker’s, Abbott, etc. 

Dp. WF. a 

You will find in Smith's Bible Dictionary a list of some of 
the moreimportant controversial books published in support 
of the reasonableness of the Christian miracles ; in the same 
dictionary also a complete list of the more important works, 
both in German and English, on the parables. For exposi- 
tion of the parables you will do well to consult, in addition 
to the books you mention, Dr. E. N. Kirke’s lectures on the 
parables and the Rev. Wm. Arnot’s monograph on the same 
subject; the latter is a very suggestive book, more spiritually 
helpful than Trench’s though less erudite and scholarly. Of 
course you will also consult the Lives of Christ, especially 
Farrar’s and Geikie’s ; you will also find Kitto’s Bible Illus- 
trations very helpful in enabling you to conceive clearly and 
portray pictorially both the parables and the miracles. 


es — 

I send an article for publication to a public journal, signed only 
with my initials. I also inclose a ndte to the editor, giving my full 
name, explaining why the article for publication was written. Is 
the’ editor justifiable int publishing that private note and com- 
menting on it in connection with the article intended for publication 
without first obtaining the consent of the writer? J. E. W. 

Winpsor, Mo. 

Clearly not., You must, however, charitably remember 
that editors do much of their work hurriedly, under great 
pressure and amidst innumerable interruptions, and that 
sometimes matters are overlooked by them, and errors are 
suffered, which under circumstances more favorable to 
care would be prevented. 


Wili you please inform me throngh the columns of The Christian 
Union whether Judge A. W. Tourgee ever wrote under a fictitious 
name; if so, what was the assumed name, and what written ? 

Soutuevry, Conn. F. E. 8. 

His first published work of fiction was ‘‘Toinette: a Tale 
of Transition,” by ‘* Henry Churton.” The work deals with 
the ‘young Southern blood” and his relations to a beau:iful 
slave girl, the faint trace of African blood in whose veins— 
imperceptible to the eye—causes him to recoil with horror 
from marrying her. Latterly this has been included among 
Judge Tourgee’s acknowledged works, and entitled ‘“‘A Royal 
Gentleman,” as one of the author’s typical portraitures. 


In your issue of The Christian Union of August 10, in the 
department of Inquiring Friends, question is made con- 
cerning the author of ‘‘ Cleanliness,” etc., which is attributed 
to John Wesley. Wesley was noted for his scrupulous hab- 
its and tidy appearance, and often made use of the phrase, 
which, however, is always printed in quotation marks. It is 
by Bacon, a fact which is borne out by some of last week’s 
papers Yours, etc., OLEUM. 

FRANKLIN, Pa, 

How farnorth latitude and about what longitude did Dr. Kane’s 
Arctic expedition reach ? 

Dr. Hartwig in his treatise on the Polar world gives the 
latitude of Rensselaer Bay, in which Dr. Kane wintered in 
1853, seventy-eight degrees and thirty-eight minutes, and in- 
dicates the extreme point reached by the party as Cape 
Fraser, seventy-nine degrees and forty-five minutes. 


Can yon tell me through whom or where in New York one can ob- 
tain any of the English religious periodicals or newspapers? If one 
should wish to take any of the English religious periodicals by sub- 
scription, could he make such arrangements with some dealer in New 
York, or with the publisher or editor direct ? G. RB. P. 

Evanston, lil. 

All English periodicals can be obtained through the [nter- 
national News Co., 31 Beekman Street, New York city. 


Please allow me through ‘Inquiring Friends” column to 


recommend to ‘‘O. C. W.” (whose question appeared in said 

column in your issue of August 10) the reading of Rev. J. B. 

Walker's ‘‘ Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,” published 

by Phillips & Hunt, N. Y., at $1.00. O. B. L. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Can you tel! me the reason why the ** Encyclopedia Britannica” is 
80 slow in publication ? INQUIRING FRIEND. 

OnEontTa, N.Y. 

Simply on account of the magnitude of ‘the work and the 
necessity for very careful editorial supervision. 

Will you please tell me where I can find the best review or criticism 
of Hume’s * History of England”? W. N. HL. 

GREENWiIcH, Conn., Aug. 31, 18S2. 

Examine Allibone’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors” under the 
title ‘‘ Hume,” and the authors therein referred to. 


A Supscriper.—‘ Talks about Jesus,” by the Rev. W. F. 
Crafts, and ‘‘The Children’s Treasury of Bible Stories,” pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
will be found suitable reading for your purpoee. 


Alger’s ‘‘ History of the Doctrine of a Fature Life” is pub- 
lished by Roberts Bros., Boston, whom address for infor- 
mation respecting price. 





CONDITIONS OF COMMUNION IN THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


[The following inquiry was sent to The Christian Union by one of 
its subscribers. It was forwarded by The Christian Union to Bishop 
Clark, of Providence, R. I., andis herewith published with his an- 
swer. The answers to Inquiring Friends, it is needless to say, are by 
no means all written by members of The Christian Union’s editorial 
staff. They are often sent to pereons whose position, character, or 
special scholarship gives their replies a special authority. We depart 
from our usual custom in publishing the answer in this case over the 
name of the writer, because such a question can be adequately 
answered only by a recognized authority in the Episcopal Church.) 


Question. 


S it proper for a member of a church not in the 
-_L_ Episcopalian connection to commune in the Epis- 
copal Church whcn worshiping there? In the village 
where I am spending the summer with my family there 
is only one church—Episcopalian—and I have taken 
seats there and we attend its service regularly. Oa 
communion Sunday the rector in charge, alluding to 
the subject, said that ‘“‘the Church” never inquired 
whether those who came forward were members of this 
or that denomination. Instead of an express invita- 
tion to those of oiher denominations, which he said it 
would not be regular for him to give, he would read 
the invitation of the prayer-book, that all might see 
how general it is—as follows: 

Ye who d> truly and earnestly repent you of your sins, and are in 
love and charity with your neighbors, and intend to lead a new life, 
following the commandments of God and walking from henceforth 
in his holy ways: draw near with faita and take this holy sacrament 
to your comfort, and make your humble confession to Almighty God, 
devoutly kneeling. 

The invitation was new to me. It seemed peculiarly 
catholic and appropriate. All of my family are mem- 
bers of one church with me, and I decided that we 
would remain, when my eye fell on these words on an- 
other page of the prayer-book, at the end of the order 
of Confirmation: ‘* And there shall none be admitted 
to the Holy Communion until such time as he be con- 
firmed, or be ready and desirous to be confirmed.” 

This revived my previous impression that the 
authorities in that Church did not regard it as quite 
regular for non-member: to commune, but that it is 
courteously suffered te be done without inquiry ; just 
asa person not invited toa reception may walk in, 
and, if presentable, be hospitably entertained without 
a suggestion that he was not expected. 

I was reluctant to do what might be thought to show 
indifference either to the service or to the implied 
permission to remain that had been given; but, being 
in doubt, came away with the non-communicants. 

I should like to know what is the teaching of ‘‘ the 
Church” on this subject; and, if there is a difference 
of opinion or practice, what is the stricter view; for, 
if there be a difference, one has no wish to be forward 
in acting on a laxer rule, adopted by a portion of the 
church against the judgment of the rest. A. 


Answer. 


In reply to these inquiries I would say that it is the 
custom in the Protestant Episcopal Church to ad- 
minister the communion to such members of other 
Christian bodies as may present themselves at the 
chancel rail, and as a general rule they are most cor- 
dially welcomed. In my native town it was usual on 
Christmas day for the ministers of all the existing de- 
nominations habitually to receive the communion at 
the hands of the Episcopal rector. He was a very 
high-churchman of the old-fashioned sort, but it would 
have been a great disappointment to him if his 
clerical brethren of other names had been missing on 
Christmas day, 

The little church in which I officiate during the 
summer (and it is the only house of worship in the 
vicinity) was built for the most part by Episcopalians, 
and is used exclusively for Episcopal services; but we 
all worship together and commune together, as one 
household, and not a breath of sectarian hostility has 
ever ruffled the air. The church is free to all, and 
large enough to accommodate the entire population, 
or at least all who care to attend any religious service. 
It is the custom with many of our clergy always to 
invite the members of other denominations who may 
be present to come forward to Holy Communion. 
Some abstain from doing this on the ground that it 
is superfluous ; it being understood that they will be 
welcome, as a matter of course. There may be some 
others to whom the presence of non-Episcopal Chris- 
tians at the administration of the sacrament would not 
be agreeable, but they constitute a very small mi- 
nority. 

In regard to the rubric in the Confirmation office, to 
the effect that ‘‘none shall be admitted to the Holy 
Communion until such time as he be confirmed, or be 
ready and desirous to be confirmed,” it is commonly 
interpreted to mean that none are to be enrolled as 
communicants except upon these conditions. Until 
near the close of the last century no persons could have 
been confirmed in this country, however ‘ ready and 





desirous” they might have been, simply because the 
Church of England did not see fit that her colonial 
dependencies should have any resident bishop. The 
clergy, when they went abroad for ordination, may 
have been confirmed before they were ordained, or 
they may not have been. 

There were some very anomalous features in the 
condition of the American Episcopal Church at that 
period. In the oflice for the Ordering of Deacons, a 
prayer is offered that they ‘‘may so well behave them- 
selves in this inferior office that they may be found 
worthy to be called unto the higher ministries in thy 
church,” and yet, in some instances, candidates from 
this country were admitted to the diaconate by the 
English bishop on one day and made priests on the 
day following, inasmuch as time was precious and 
perhaps the young man could not afford to remain in 
England very long. All this shows how rules and 
rubrics must yield to ‘‘ the force of circumstances.” 

Tuomas M. Crark. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF GREAT 
PREACHERS. 


By tHe Rev. Ray Parmer, D.D. 
DR. LYMAN BEECHER. 
FIRST PAPER. 


Y personal recollections of Dr. Beecher begin 
BB with that period of his life at which his powers 
and his reputation as a preacher had just about reached 
their zenith. He was summoned to B>ston from his 
parish in Litchfield, Conn., to bear a part in that great 
religious movement of which I have spoken in the 
papers on Drs. Paxton and Griffin. He was then, I 
think, a year or two under fifty years old, and in the 
full ripeness of his manhood and of his experience as a 
minister. Settled at the beginning of his ministry near 
the cast end of Long Island, where an ordinary man 
in those days might have been doomed to hopeless ob- 
scurity, the force of his genius had soon made him 
reputation, and at length transferred him to Connecti- 
cut and set him in the foremost rank of her pastors 
and preachers. As it happened to me to have specially 
favorable opportunities of seeing and hearing him at 
this interesting part of his career, I venture to add to 
what has been already published in his autobiography 
a few facts and incidents of which I had immediate 
knowledge, and which may help to illustrate to those 
who do not remember him the character of one of 
the most eloquent and effective of modern pulpit 
orators. 

It was during the winter of 1822-23 that the special 
religious interest in Boston and its neighborhood had 
become so wide and deep that the three orthodox Con- 
gregational churches—Park Street, Old South, and 
Essex Street, or Union Church, as it was then called— 
held every week a united inquiry mecting in a large 
hall on the corner of Bloomfield and Tremont Streets. 
This was attended regularly by I should say from two 
to three hundred, on the average. The evening was 
devoted chiefly to personal conversation, ministers and 
deacons passing from seat to seat and speaking in low 
tones to each. One evening a minister whom I did not 
recognize appeared among those who performed this 
servic :. He passed around the part of the room where 
Isat and spoke tc me personally. His appearance 
then was that of a rather spare man of medium stature, 
his face thin, his eye keen, and his manner slightly 
nervous, like one a little excited or in haste. I had not 
then heard who he was, but when the conversation was 
finished and the service drew near a close, this man 
stepped up on a chair or bench and addressed the as- 
sembly. No one could have helped wishing to know 
who he was after hearing him. His address was a 
direct and earnest personal appeal. It glowed with in- 
tense feeling and equally intense language, and pro- 
duced a marked impression on the softened hearts of 
those to whom he spoke. At the close I was told that 
the speaker was Dr. Lyman Beecher, of Litchfield, 
Conn., and that he had come to remain for some weeks 
to help forward the good work in the city. 

The most important part of the work of the Connect- 
icut pastor at this time was a course of Sabbath even- 
ing lectures in the Park Street Church. These dis- 
courses, the matter, manner and circumstances all 
combined to make wonderfully effective. They roused 
the popular mind. The large church, with its spa- 
cious galleries, was crowded each evening from front 
door to the top of the pulpit stairs, leaving not a foot 
of standing room unoccupied. Rarely has any minis- 
ter found a nobler occasion. A great controversy on 
questions of momentous interest, not among the learned 
and scholarly but in the presence of the mass of the 
people, was now opening. Dr. Beecher himself was 
both intellectually and emotionally kindled to a high 
working fervor. It is difficult to describe his manner 
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as I perfectly recall it. Unlike Dr. Griffin, his appear- 
ance in the pulpit was net commanding. In the read- 
ing ofthe Scriptures he was rather rapid, with little 
variety of tone or emphasis, and so not specially im- 
pressive. His matter appeared to be carefully pre- 
pared, but not wholly written out; or if it was, he was 
able at any point to throw in additional thought and 
illustration as he pleased. His voice had rare qualities 
but not great volume. It was very flexible, natural in 
tone, and quickly responsive to the feeling of the mo- 
ment. When he named his text and began speaking, 
it scarcely seemed to reach all parts of the vast assem- 
bly; yet it soon grew clear and resonant, and became 
not only audible but exceedingly effective. In his 
most impassioned utierances, when he poured out par- 
agraphs of burning thoughts in burning words, it 
thrilled one like a clarion. Each discourse consisted 
of a succession of passages clear, compact and logical, 
of which each had its own point of departure, that was 
like the lighting of a fuse which burned more and 
more intensely as it advanced, till it culminated in a 
magnificent explosion and electrified the audience. 
Then there was a letting up, and the prccess, with all 
conceivable variations, was repeated. His action at 
this time was very abundant and energetic, entirely 
unstudied, obeying only the spontaneous impulse of 
the excitement kindled in him; and to this he yielded 
himself with more complete abandon than any dis- 
ciplined preacher I remember to have heard. Le him- 
self is said to have defined eloquence as “logic set on 
fire.” It was precisely that in his own example ; and 
often the fire burned very vehemently. Yet he always 
remained master of himself, never losing his balance 
by any intensity of his own emotions or by any ac- 
cidental interruption. 

In one of these evening services—I am not quite 
certain whether it was the first or a subsequent one 
—just as the Doctor stepped forward to announce his 
text, a man in the audience, on the floor of the house, 
rose, and looking up at the pulpit called out—‘‘ Sir, I 
sheuld like to know whether these lectures will be 
published. If not, I wish to take notes.” The preacher 
paused a moment, threw back his spectacles upon his 
forehead, and with a slight ‘‘a-hem” looked coolly 
down as if a dog had barked, and he waited to see him 
taken out. The intruder was instantly surrounded by 
several gentlemen and compelled to sit down, under 
penalty of being treated in that fashion. Then the 
text was quietly announced, and the discourse 
proceeded. I shall have occasion elsewhere to 
mention another instance in which the same person 
attempted to insult Dr. Beecher, and suffered still 
more ignominious defeat. On another evening the 
self-command of the great preacher was put to a 
severer test. He commonly arranged the leaves of his 
manuscript notes and then pinned them together. On 
the occasion referred to he began quietly as usual, 
and had proceeded perhaps through a quarter or a 
third part of his discussion, when on turning overa 
leaf he found himself face to face with a page of mat- 
ter wholly irrelevant to the point he had then in hand. 
He had become thoroughly warmed into his theme, 
and was sweeping on with full headway ; and this sud- 
den blocking of his wheels would probably have dis- 
concerted most men. But Dr. Beecher was equal to 
the emergency. He finished the sentence he was 
uttering, and then after u Lasty glance or two at his 
papers, in which he saw that case was desperate, he 
quietly said—‘‘I beg the audience to have patience 
while I adjust my notes, which I find are disarranged.” 
Then, taking out the pins, he proceeded to look over 
and rearrange the leaves ; the great assembly remaining 
perfectly quiet, and even without a smile, during the 
three or four minutes—seeming of course much lon- 
ger—which were required for the operation. When 
this was finished the doctor took up again his line of 
thought and proceeded as before. It proved, however, 
that even now the displacement had not been wholly 
remedied. Two or three times afterward, before he 
finished, he was obliged to leave his notes entirely and 
carry forward his discussion as he could without 
them. He put it through, however, without making 
another stop. 

These Sabbath evening Park Street discourses con 
tinued through several weeks, and I heard them all. 
They undoubtedly exhibited the highest and best 
qualities of the preacher. He did not at once open 
the batteries of dogmatic debate. With the sagacity 
and common sense of which he had so much _ he 
thought it wisest to address first the conscience and the 
heart; aiming to awaken a sense of personal sin, 
and the consciousness of want such as only the essen- 
sential evangelical truths could meet and satisfy. He 
was keen, pungent, heart-searching, but never harsh 
in language or bitter in spirit. Eminent Unitarians, 
clergymen and laymen, heard him without offense, 
however unconvinced they might remain. Having 
seized the attention of the audience he held it to 
the end, even through the more strictly theological 
discussions that came afterwards. 








AT THIRTY-FIVE. 
By M. E. Bennett. 
S* Y not the pleasant tale is now half told, 


Closing life’s fair first volume with a sigh, 
Since joyous childhood long has passed thee by 
With all the dreams an eager youth did hold, 
Since riper age is crownéd with love's gold ; 
For now the years of strength before thee lie; 
Full-handed years that find to their supply 
The garrered wealth of seasons manifold ; 
Free years that epend their largess without fear ; 
Whose life-equipment is at last complete ; 
Whose paths are beaten to the springs of cheer, 
Who tread the wastes of need with fearless feet. 
Methinks the dower of one such noble year 
Outmeasures all the seasons youth held sweet. 








STRIKE, BUT HEAR. 
By¥ tne Rey. D. C. Leonarpn. 


N other words, continue the assault upon Mormon- 
ism until it is either reformed or else broken in 
pieces, but neither exaggerate the defects of the sys- 
tem or of the peop'e that adhere to it, nor be blind to 
whatever excellencies they may possess. The proverb 
bids us give his due even to him whose name is a syn- 
onym for all that is evil and iniquitous, and we are 
bound to be fair to our foes. Nor in the fight against 
a great transgression and apostasy can we afford to 
wield the weapons of mere bigotry and prejudice. No 
doubt Mormonism is bad enough to deserve all the 
denunciation it has received, and can scarcely be 
thought of without deep indignation and loathing, but 
yet not all the bad things alleged against it are true, 
not all things true concerning it are bad. We cannot 
account for the amazing spread and present vitality 
and force of the gospel of Joseph Smith until we 
examine the much truth he mingled with his error, 
and the features of his church which are well worthy 
of commendation. 

First, as to the system itself; it contains vastly more 
than an article on polygamy and a dogma concerning 
the origin of the Book of Mormon. The ‘“‘revelation” 
of 1843, and the story of the finding of the golden 
plates, though so much talked about, are but minor 
points in the strange history of this Church, and might 
be expunged with slight damage to the theological or 
ecclesiastical structure. Of the two fundamental and 
most characteristic principles insisted on by the 
‘* prophet,” one certainly cannot be regarded by the 
candid believer in the New Testament, to say the least, 
without deep respect. He taught, and his followers 
hold with all emphasis and zeal, that all the gifts of 
the Spirit possessed by the Apostolic Church may be 
enjoyed by the disciples of Christ to-day. The heav- 
ens are not closed. The divine voice is not hushed. 
The same faith will still produce the same marvels. 
Revelations may be had and the sick may be healed. 
And though we do well to call him misguided, and by 
his vain imagination deceived, and so the truth hag 
been abused and profaned, after all, may not this teach- 
ing be a deserved rebuke to the unbelief of the Caris- 
tian world? Then it should be remembered that a 
large portion of the Mormon creed is Biblical, and dif- 
fers but little, if any, from ours. They follow Moses 
and the prophets, the Gospels and the Epistles, at least 
as they understand them. Prayer is offered to the 
same Father and Saviour. Half their hymn-book is 
filled with hymns long in honored use in our places of 
worship. The Church essays not to uproot but to 
manage amusements, to furnish entertainment for all 
classes which shall be legitimate and kept within 
bounds. And there is a certain business energy and 
sagacity in theirjiandling of religious and other affairs 
that ‘‘gentiles” might well imitate. By system the 
attempt is made to settle all differences among the 
brethren by arbitration—at least without reference to 
the civil courts. Thus a few points on the dark disk 
of Mormonism send forth gleams of light. 

When we turn from their creed and polity to con- 
template the Latter-day Saints themselves much more 
respect and commendation are due, and the wrong is 
far more serious and culpable to whick ignorance or 
lack of charity is sure to lead. Though Mormonism 
is monstrous yet Mormons are not monsters. Utah is 
not peopled either with hypocrites or crazy fanatics. 
The “Danites” and ‘‘avenging angels” have long 
since ceased to slay. Life and property are every whit 
as safe as anywhere on the frontier. Though nat- 
urally suspicious, and fearful of their ‘‘enemies,” as a 
result of the brutal persecutions endured in early days, 
the population is simple and plain, thoroughly hospi- 
table and kind. Good Samaritans are abundant. They 
as much as the average of human kind are touched by 
sympathy and friendly words. Besides, no small 
portion of the rank and file of the Mormon Church in 
conduct and character display the truly Christian 





spirit. They are honest, truth-loving and virtuous. 
Why should it be otherwise, when the bulk of those of 
adult years came from Christian homes and Christian 
churches? As muchas any people they follow with 
diligence and strong desire the best light they have. 
Mavy of their defects and vices are chargeable less to 
the faith they profess than to the fact that they are 
foreign born and bred. The grade of intelligence and 
civilization is low, and not rapidly rising, but they have 
been isolated and poor, and their leaders had a tre- 
mendous task on hand to elevate and enlighten the 
crowds of ignorant peasants that ‘ gathered,” year by 
year, from Eagland and the Scandinavian countries. 
Their zeal has run more to business and politics than 
to education, and tithes and temples have been exalted 
far above schools. And yet schoolhouses are found 
in nearly every ward, and were often the first public 
buildings erected. On the whole, the Mormons are far 
better than their religious surroundings and the teach- 
ings of the priesthood, and are well entitled t> our 
respect and regard. To deem them other than con- 
scientious and sincere is cither to display ignorance 
or else to fall into the offense of judging with harsh- 
ness, and uncharitably. 

Then, too, such as these are some of the good fruits 
of the system, or of the ardent faith with which the 
multitude embrace and hold it: In the fastnesses of the 
mountains, midway from ocean to ocean, afull thousand 
miles beyond the Western verge of civilization, 150,000 
have been gathered from all lands; in spite of sage 
brush, alkali and the blazing sun, a vast space has 
been made{to bloom with fruit and grain, and covered 
with peaceful and prosperous settlements, and so the 
solid foundations of a great commonwealth have been 
laid. To all appearance this region would have lain 
desert, without an inhabitant, for generations, un- 
less some well-compacted and semi-communistic 
system had taken its settlement in hand. The 
distance was far too great, and the trials and hard- 
ships far too many for individual men or families 
to grapple with. Only strong religious zeal, or- 
ganized and led and directed by a master mind and 
iron will, was adequate to the task. And the rise and 
progress and fortunes of this strange religion may 
well be accounted a part of God’s strange way of se- 
curing the occupation of this portion of the soil of the 
great ltepublic, and these mountains so rich in all 
precious metals. In the future, when the vile and per- 
nicious features of Mormonism have been eliminated, 
the wisdom of this way may fully appear. And in 
many ways Utah has helped to the development of 
California. The early gold-hunters and the later emi- 
granis would hardly have dared to set forth on that 
fearful journey across the plains unless a halting-place 
at Salt Lake had been provided. Nor does it seem 
likely that the Union Pacific would have been built 
for a score of years at least. 

The emphatic teaching concerning the kingdom of 
God, the importance of building it up, and of making 
unlimited sacrifices, though sometimes carried too far 
and perverted to base uses, has yet produced a specta- 
cle little less than sublime. Many thousands were 
inspired with such devotion that they took joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods, built home after home only to 
be driven from them or to see them consumed, yielded 
glad obedience to their trusted leaders, a::d followed 
them whithersoever they went. But more were burn- 
ing with desire to carry the Gospel which so filled and 
fed their own souls to the very ends of the earth; gave 
their full consent to be appointed, almost to be drafted ; 
counted it a hardship not to go. Business, friends, 
dependent wife and children were not to be thought of 
when the Lord called or the kingdom had need. Hun- 
dreds have gone forth every year to remote lands to 
preach and baptize; and, strangest of all, from first 
to last at their own charges, or ‘* without purse or 
scrip.” Such was and is the law of the Latter-Day 
Church. No treasury on which to draw for salary, no 
great society to pledge support. The elder must pro- 
vide his own funds for the journey out and back, and 
while on his appointed field get food, raiment and shel- 
ter as providence may provide. Such mighty faith 
and whole-souled consecration on so large a scale and 
so long continued have not been surpassed by Jesuit or 
Moravian ; have scarcely been equaled since the Apos- 
tles’ day. Surely the system which can inspire such 
passionate ardor for self-denial cannot be wholly or 
mainly from the pit, while both leaders and led must 
at many points be of admirable, and heroic, and even 
saintly make. 








—‘*Do not pity yourself. Self-compassion is a 
morbid luxury, a caricature of self-respeet. Do not 
nurse your grief, and brood overit. Do not feed it 
with thought till it grows big. Forget yourself. Think 
of the world with its want and woe. Think of God 
and his help. Fling yourself sorrow and all upon the 
distress of man, and you shall find how God comforts 
those that mourn,” 
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FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


HEN the Houses of Parliament met last Janu- 

ary, with every prospect of an uneventful ses- 
sion to be spent on the business of domestic legisla- 
tion, no political prophet, however bold, would have 
ventured to predict that not one of the more important 
measures then commended to the attention of our rep- 
resentatives would succeed in passing into law and in 
taking a place upon the statute book. Yet in politics, 
as in war, itis always the unexpected that happens. 
The session is at an end; members are away with the 
grouse on mountain and moor; and on his Parliament- 
ary 12th of August Mr. Gladstone could count only 
two “birds” of respectahle size—and those Irish bills 
—in his legislative ‘‘ bag; Earl Cowper, Mr. Forster, 
and Mr. Bright have retired from the ministry ; and 
the country is engaged in a serious war in Egypt. 
Yet, strange to say, the Government never stood higher 
jn popular favor than at the present moment. Acci- 
dents have been forgotten, and misadventures con- 
doned ; and the country, as a whole, rejoices unfeign- 
edly in the repression of outrage in Ireland and of in- 
surrection in Egypt. 

But the one incident of the session, showing how 
firm a hold upon the country Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues still retain, has been the coatlict between 
the Ministry and the Conservative majority in the 
House of Lords ; and the occurrence illustrates at once 
the anoma:ous character of the constitution, the grow- 
ing impotency of the ‘‘ Upper House,” and the gross 
infatuation of the Conservative leader, the Marquess of 
Salisbury, who is as reckless as the late Lord Derby, 
that ‘‘ Rupert of debate,” and certainly not less stub- 
born. 

Immediately after the tragedy in the Phenix Park 
at Dublin, the Government, it will be remembered, in- 
troduced two measures: the one coercive, to check 
and punish crime ; the other remedial, to relieve the 
distress prevailing among the impoverished tenants of 
Irish land. Arrears of rent were the greatest burden, 
and the most serious obstacle to improvement in 
the social system; nor while evictions were being 
carried on at the rate of a thousand a week was Irish 
discontent likely to disappear. With this evil the Ar- 
rears bill endeavored to cope. Its provisions were 
simple. Where a tenant of a holding not above £30— 
about $140—was unable to pay arrears of rent, land- 
lord or tenant might apply to the Land Courts, and a 
sum not exceeding a year’s rent, or one-half the total 
amount of arrears, should be paid to the landlord by 
the State, and by him accepted as a discharge in full. 
Two important conditions were attached ; first, that the 
tenant’s inability to pay his debt should be clearly 
proved ; and second, that the rent for 1881—the year 
of Land League terrorism—should not be included in 
any such composition. The bill was attacked by the 
Conservative party and a few Whig landlords in the 
House of Commons, and by a few abstract theorists 
outside it; notably by Mr. Auberon Herbert, who is 
now as fearless of any: legislative interference with 
‘* freedom of contract,” even when life and law are at 
stake, as he was once eager to protect the lives of 
small birds by a stringent measure. He voted for the 
Irish Land Act of 1870, and now denounces it and its 
author with equal vehemence. But in spite of all 
criticism the Arrears Bill was sent up to the House of 
Lords by the vote of large majorities on every critical 
point; and there it fell isto the hands of Lord Salis- 
bury. That ‘‘master of gibes, and flouts, and jeers,’’ 
as Lord Beaconsfield, his late leader, once described 
him, was determined to reject the bill at all hazards, 
as an attack on the sacred rights of landed property 
and as a measure specially due to Mr. Gladstone, 
whom he and bis order regard with feelings of hatred 
not unmixed with alarm. The Conservative Peers 
met in conclave; and, as determined at this meeting, 
one amendment after another, fatal to its fundamental 
principle and the practical success of the Act, was pro- 
posed and carried. The consent of the landlord was 
made an essential condition of any action taken uncer 
its provisions; and as nota few would undoubtedly 
choose to take their chance of extracting the whole of 
an exorbitant rent rather than accept half, this pro- 
vision made the act a dead letter justin those cases 
where its need was greatest. Another amendment 
also struck at the very root of the bill : it provided that 
in estimating the inability of the tenant to pay in 
full the value of his tenant-right should be included ; 
so that under the operation of a measure intended to 
keep the tenant in his holding, and to give him a 
fair start once more, ruin or eviction by a compulsory 
sale would be his only alternatives. Thus maimed 
and mutilated, by these and other vital changes, the 
bill was returned to the Commons, in spite of the pro- 
tests of ministers directly responsible for Irish govern- 
ment, and of Lord Fitzgerald, the distinguished Irish 
judge who has recently resigned office to avoid ad- 
ministering some provisions of the Coercion Act. 

A few days of suspense followed. Mr. Gladstone, in 
reply to an impertinent question, stated with great 





dignity that the Government were resolved to consider 
with deliberate care their action in so serious a crisis, 
affecting the very foundations of law and order in Ire- 
land. Within a weck the amendments of the Lords 
were strack out, almost en masse; a few trivial con- 
cessions On points of detail were made; and the bill 
was sent up once more with an emphatic declaration 
that no further compromise could be considered. Still 
the issue seemed uncertain. Lord Salisbury was bent 
upon defying the Prime Minister, even though revolu- 
tion in Ireland should be the result. The Peers met 
once more, but in a different temper; ‘‘ how changed, 
how fallen.” Theirleader’s ‘‘sentence” was still for 
* open war,” but his party would not follow him in 
his reckless course, and refused to ‘‘submit to the 
intimidation of a single imperious mind.” Little did 
Sir Stafford Northcote think, when he uttered this now 
famous phrase, that his colleague would be the first to 
prove its accuracy ; and as little did he anticipate how 
soon his well-meant maledictions would ‘‘ come home 
toroost.” The struggle was over, for nota score of peers 
could be found to stand by their leader, in pursuing 
to the bitter end the policy which they bad themselves 
countenanced. Eut the disappointed Marquess could 
not suppress his indignation, and he assailed friend and 
foe with equal venom. By publishing to the world the 
desertion of his paity, this latest son of ‘‘ Succotn” 
only multiplied the briars for his own schooling. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s successor, it has been pithily said, 
has reversed his policy. Lord Beaconefield educated 
his party; his party has educated Lord Salisbury. 

Tue incident will seriously prejudice Lord Salisbury’s 
chance of suceeding to the Premiership, whenever a 
turn of the wheel again brings his party into power ; 
but it is still more significant of the present position of 
the House of Lords. Had the Tory peers remained 
inflexible the bill would have been reintroduced at an 
autumn session, and, if rejected, immediately followed 
by a measure for extending the suffrage in the coun- 
ties. This would have precipitated a dissolution, and 
the wave of popular enthusiasm thus excited would 
have swept all before it; advanced politicians are dis- 
posed to regret the Lords’ surrender. Had they been 
firm, the noble Marquess might have found his blow 
recoi!, and that he, not Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ to gratify his 
overweeuing vanity, had brought the two Houses into 
collision ;” a collision which would have deprived the 
peerage forever of its power of delaying urgent legis- 
lation, and of thwarting the national will. 

A. W. W. Date. 
CAMBRIDGE, England, Aug. 23, 1882. 








THE WIDOW’S MITE.* 


By Henry WarD BEKOHER. 


** Jesns sat over against the treasury, and beheld how the people 
cast money into the treasury ; and many that were rich cast in mucb. 
And there came a certain poor widow, and she threw in two mites, 
which make a farthing. And he called unto him his disciples, and 
saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, That this poor widow hath 
cast more in than all they whic) have cast into the treasury: for all 
they did cast in of their abundance ; but she of her want did cast in 
all that she had, even all her living.” —MaR& xii., 41-44. 

N this parable the rich men who are alluded to 
have no names given them. 

You recollect that in the 13th of 1st Corinthians it 
is said : 

“Thongh I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though 
I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing.” 

The rich men gave a good deal, and the poor woman 
gave but very little. There cau be no question that 
they gave ostentatiously. It must have been so, or the 
circumstance would not have been noticed. In point 
of fact, there was a great deal of pride at that time; 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that this element 
operated more or less powerfully as a motive from 
which men made their gifts in the temple. 

On the other side was the poor widow who threw in 
her two mites, her farthing, while they threw in their 
pounds. One would comein and throw down his gold, 
and it would go rattling down the sides of the metallic 
vessel, as if to celebrate his charity; another would 
come in and throw down his; and others would do 
the same thing; and then, when there was a pause, 
this widow threw down her farthing, which made 
about as much noise as a piece of paper would have 
done; and though everybody noticed the munificence 
of the rich men, nobody thought anything about what 
she gave. 

I beg your pardon: there was One who thought 
something about it. He was a keen observer. Socra- 
tes bore some resemblance to him in that regard. He 
took note, doubtless, of everything that was going on 
in the temple ; he saw those pompous rich men come 
in, one after another, and deposit their valuable gifts ; 
and by and by he saw this woman, ill-clad, and bear- 
ing all the marks of poverty, advance and slip in her 
farthing ; and there was that in the contrast to which 





* Lecture-Room Talk. Friday evening, Dec, 16, 1881, Reported for 
The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood, 





he thought it worth while to call the attention of his 
disciples; and he called them to him, and said, ‘‘ This 
poor widow hath cast in more than all they which 
have cast into the treasury.” 

Of course he did not mean that she cast in mere 
than they in actual amount; but there were respects 
in which she did cast in more than they. So far as 
spiritual giving was concerned, all of them put to- 
gether did not give as much as this woman. Their 
act was not so generous as hers was. ‘hey gave of 
their abundance, and she of her penury. She gave 
her living. The probability is that she fasted the rest 
of the day. She gave all she had. These two 
mites in relation to her whole property were more than 
the golden sums which these rich men gave in relation 
to what they had to give. 

Now, there are two lines of thought that spring out 
of this little incident, one of which relates to the mind 
of Christ, and the other to our own minds. I think 
there are very few men living of whom it can be said 
that their charity bears any sort of proportion to their 
possessions. There are very few of us who work in 
the direction of benefit to our fellow men in the ratio 
of our power to benefit them. 

There is such a thing as being selfish in the use of 
one’s self. There is such a thing as selfishness in learn- 
ing. Men store their minds with knowledge, and never 
use it, and it dies with them. It gives forth no light. 
It answers no purpose in so far as other people are 
concerned. Men have power in a thousand directions 
which, as regards the exigencies of their own business, 
may be useful, but which, so far as charity to other 
men is concerned, is of no use. 

Indeed, men get tired of doing the little that they do 
for their fellows. They gather enlightment and experi- 
ence, and use their power in redeeming the natures of 
those who are around about them for two or three years ; 
then they stand back and give place, as they say, to 
younger men. As if a gift of themselves tothe world 
could be limited to anything else than lifeand death! 
It may be that, in the providence of God, some men ase 
so absorbed in business or public affairs that they can- 
not actually go into church work ; but it is a very seri- 
ous question with every one of us whether, instead of 
confining our charity to the giving of money, we ought 
not to imitate Curist, who gave himself. That is what 
be is doing now. He is giving his thought, his power, 
and his presence throughout the universe for our 
good. We are redeemed by his blood, that we may 
become like him; and we are to give ourselves for 
others ; the best part of a man’s self lies in the rational 
faculties ; and the gift of the higher elements in us is 
more important than the gift of gold and silver. But 
in respect to this giving, there are very few of us who 
give according to our ability, or anything like it. The 
great generosity of the world usually lies below the 
medium line. 

I have known some men who I thought made an art 
of giving. It was a divine science with them. They 
had aconscicntious purpose in this matter from the 
beginning. I remember a man in Boston who entered 
in his journal, ‘‘I this day resolve before God that I 
will not, after I shall have acquired a fortune of such 
and such an amount, spend for myself any part of my 
earning:.” He accumulated property up toa moderate 
amount, the interest on which would comfortably sup- 
port himself and family ; and what he earned beyond 
that he gave away. For a series of years he was 
incredibly rich, and yet when he died he had only a 
small fortune ; but he was rich by what he had given 
away instead of by what he had retained. 

Now, how many men of fortune who have a very 
large and increasing income simply save it up! It 
may be that they give to every charity fair twenty-five, 
fifty or a hundred dollars, which is thought to be very 
proper; and it may be that they give now and then 
small sums to individuals that are needy ; but do they 
give in any proportion to what they have? I think 
that if God were to hold everybody accountable for 
giving in proportion to his power to give, the reckon- 
ing would be a very severe one with a great multitude 
of men—not only men that are called selfish, but that 
have the reputation of being generous. God takes 
account of men’s power of giving when he makes an 
analysis; and if he were to bring us to judgment 
according to this standard it would be a judgment 
that would make many hearts tremble. 

But, then, there is a pleasanter side to this subject. 
We are under the administration of one who lets 
nothing escape his observation. There is a great deal 
of difference between what men think of us and what 
God thinks of us. There are ten thousand hearts in 
the community that are pained with a sense of in- 
siznificance. There are many that say, ‘‘ Who am I? 
What can Ido? I have no means; I have no educa- 
tion; I have no position; I have no influence.” That 
is relatively true; and yet there is a Saviour who 
follows men everywhere with his eye, and who judges 
not by the effect which is produced outwardly on the 
imagination, but by the nature of the thing done, and 
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the power of the one that does it. And there are 
manv poor women to-day whose farthing in the sight 
of God is more than the thousands that rich men give. 
You may feel that your life is useless ; but remember 
that there is no act that is essentially heroic which is 
not recorded-in heaven, and which God and angels do 
not behold, though men may not see it. 

I recollect the case of a poor woman who came to 
mea good many years ago. Her husband was in utter 
despair, and walked the street with the intention of 
throwing himself into the river. I got them together 
in a Jittle room, in which there was provided the most 
slender furnishing, and encouraged them as best as I 
could. After a week or so I went to see them, and 
found that they had taken in an unfortunate creature 
who had nowhere to go. They were themseives de- 
livered from death by charity, and were living on the 
merest pittance; but they divided that pittance with 
another outcast like themselves. I had been the 
means of rescuing them; but in the sight of God they 
outdid me a hundredfold. I gave them a loaf: but it 
bore no proportion to what wasin my power. They 
gave half of that loaf away; and the half loaf was, in 
the sight of God, a vast proportion to what was intheir 
power. I have known poor women who could hardly 
care for themse!ves to take orphan children to support. 
There are a great many in solitary places giving of 
their lives and of their substance without regard to 
themselves. Sometimes they are unseen of men, snd 
sometimes they do not care whether they are seen or 
not; but Christ sees them. They never escape the 
eye of God. 

We have a merciful High Priest who cannot but be 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities. We have a 
God who knows how we are made up, what education 
we have had, and the trials which we have gone 
through; and his heart is alive with the most sensitive 
discrimination of love to everything that has tu do 
with us; and it ought to be a great comfort to those 
who are in obscurity and weakness and despondency 
that we have suc an one to sympathize with us, who 
knows us so thoroughly, and makes allowance for our 
infirmities. 








SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 


By Lyp1a Woop Batpwin. 
A. 
A SUNDAY BREAKFAST. 
UNT MOLLY HARRIS was getting breakfast. 
The pan of ‘light bread” on the hearth had 
risen to overflowing ; she was kneeling onthe bricks, 
and kneading it wilh well-virected plunges of her mas- 
sive fists until it was a round, hard, springy mass 
which she surveyed critically while ‘‘ trying it” witha 
floury fore-finger. ; 

The log-cabin shone in Sunday brightness. The 

* poplar floor had been scrubbed, the day before, till its 
whiteness seemed a reproach to acareless footfall. 

But, indeed, there were no careless feet in Uncle 
Judah’s cabin. Every pickaninny, from tall Flora down 
to little Pete, was trained to respect the Sunday driss 
of the little home, and they had been to the ‘‘ Branch” 
fora weekly ablution. In and out they wandered, 
getting sniffs at the fragrant corn dodgers and fizzling 
bacon, and going off to report to those outside. So 
numerous a progeny had Uncle Judah that they were 
commonly found clustering in pairs all over the 
domain. There were eight of their own besides the 
children of the oldest daughter, who died when liitle 
Pete was a baby,. and these additional four were at 
once adopted and cared for. 

A short white curtain with a border of knotted 
fringe hung before the litt'e window; its broad sill 
held boxes filled with lusty green growth. A trumpet- 
vine had crept up from the ground beneath and fast- 
eued tenaciously to the low eaves, making a net-work 
cf leafy shadows; the tubular vine flowers and pen- 
dant seed pods forming a picturesque arbor. 

There were chests, stools and one rocking chair, all 
as white as soap could make them. The logs inside 
were whitewashed carefully; here and there were 
pastednewspaper pictures : charges of cavalary, public 
buildings and fountains, portraits of political officials, 
advertisements of popular medicines. Whatever treas- 
ure of this sort fell into Aunt Molly’s way was eagerly 
appropriated for home decoration. A bureau stood in 
one corner with brass rings to its drawers, and over 
it hung Aunt Molly’s turkey-tail fan. In another cor- 
ner stood a high-post bedstead, with a flowered 
valance freshly starched and standing stiffly out. The 
bed was ‘‘rale hen feathers” made up high and round, 
and covered with a fine white linen sheet for a coun- 
terpane; this bad a history which Aunt Molly was 
fond of relating : . 

‘It b’longed to ole missus in slave time, an’ was 
one o’ de bery nicest in de great house. Dey was com- 
p’py sheets suah! 

‘*T ’member’s ’f ’t was yistiddy how Mass’r Pey- 
ton kim ridin’ up on Black Bess, a stormin’ an’ 
ragin’, saying heaps o’ swear words an’ ord’rin’ ole 
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servants to clar out to dar friends de Yankees! Ole 
Mosus Robbins, <e gard’ner. had de rheumatiz 
mos’ pow’ful bad, an’ he make such a racket ’bout 
leavin’, an’ de dew a fall’n’, but no! Mass'r Peyton 
wouldn’t let him wait till morn’n’. ‘Til hab no 
free niggers on dis yer plantation not one hour!’ 
Sech a sight o’ mis’ry to see ’em tot’in’ off wid bundles 
an’ housen stuff, even de spinnin’ wheels; and some 
toted de chillen dat was too young t’ walk, an’ some 
was laughing an’ singin’, and tome was cryin’, 
an’ old Mass’r was hurryin’ ’em on, ‘pears like he 
mos’ crazy. Judah hed V tote off wid de res’; *bout 
forty on ’em; an’ dat was a mighty curus sort 0’ per- 
cession a hoofin’ it to de Yankee lines at Richmon’. 

‘*Well, I hed de mis’ry so I couldn’t hol’ up my bade! 
Ole Missus she come to my cabin t’ read de Bible U me 
an’ t’comfort me, f’r I’d los’ my baby, an’ I cone feel 
pow’ful bad ’ think we’se so done broke up. Mos’ of 
us was raised on de ole place. De ole times dey come 
n> mo’! I didn’t know no Yankees, but we’d bin tole 
so much what dey'd do to us ef dey eber cotched us— 
good gracious me! it makes me Jaugh now t> think 
how silly we pore creeturs wus! But we’se boun’ 
v believe our white folks. I cried ’cause I'd got ter 
leave home, an’ my Missus she cried too. ‘ You can’t 
go, Molly,’ she say. ‘I need you! De kunnel ’!I think 
dit’runt when he cools cff.’ She was so soothin’ as 
mount’n tea, an’ I ’signed myself ter stop frettin’. 

‘*An’ sure ’nough he did fin’ dat Miss C'r’line couldn’t 
work like we black women; he come t’ meas soft-like 
and sweet as merlassis an’ say would I jess ’scuse him 
fool-words an’ stay on t’do f’r dem? Nobody could 
make corn bread like Molly, he say, an’ he done send 
f'r Judah back. ’Twas when I was ’spectin’ Judah 
dat Miss Car’line brung me dis yer, fine sheet f’r a 
spread. ‘T’wll be a little condition v’ yer bed,’ she 
say. And suah ’nough it did make it look fine.” 

‘**She c’d ’ford ter give dat when yer was a workin’ 
widout wages!’ sniffed Uncle Judah. He had a decis- 
ive curtness of speech which amounted sometimes 
to positive rudeness. He was a small, slender figure, 
with an aristocratic bearing. His hair was grizzled, 
and stood up in woolly shocks above an intelligent 
looking face of anasby brownness. Though nearly 
seventy he was alert and springy as a boy, in his move- 
ments. The ague had never laid its levelling bana 
upon him; rheumatism and kindred aches passed him 
by and sought neighboring cabins for victims. Per- 
haps the secret of his healthful age lay with his tem- 
perate habits. Not a drop of whisky ever passed 
Uncle Judah’s lips. He did not like the taste. His 
tobacco crop was always the best in the neighborhood, 
in a county celebrated for good tobacco, but he 
‘‘despised” the taste of the weed. In these respects 
his wife must be accounted inferior; a toddy both 
hot and strong was always relished, and the Christmas 
holidays, usheriug in all these roystering delights, 
As for the 
Virginia weed alluded to, a generous ‘‘lady’s twist” 
was always beside her red ciay Powhattan pipe on a 
little shelf by the fire-place. It was a pleasure to see 
Aunt Molly smoke, to hear her sturdy puffing, and to 
watch the wreaths of vapor rising like incense around 
her turbaned head; then the faded eyes drooped 
dreamily and a slumbrous charm descended, to lift 
the weight of years and labor and annul all other 
griefs and ills. 

It must be added that she also ‘‘chewed” the seduc- 
tive staple; but this was a universal custom among 
the colored women of her acquaintance, and she would 
doubtless have lost caste among them had her taste 
ordained abstemiousness. She was an acknowledged 
leader among the saints, of fervid piety, and her great 
grief was that Judah had not come ‘‘into the kingdom.” 

Judah was good-naturedly disdainful of his mild, re- 
ligious spouse. 

‘*Molly too easy; she let de chillen run right ober 
her. They need de sassafras switch put ‘on b’tween 
meals. Sassafras an’ peach am de bitters growin’ boys 
reed. Hey, Luke?” 

‘Peach switches sting like bees; that dey do!” 
whined Luke, with plaintive glances toward his 
mammy. 

‘*T kin ten’ ’dat business. I like ter whip better’n 
I like ter eat,” declared Uncle Judah in his crispest 
tones, while his Sunday ‘‘ stock” grew more rigid and 
erect, it seemed, to the row of shining faces solemnly 
watching him. 

‘Dis yer am a pow’ful pretty day dat b’gins de 
tractable meet’n’!” remarked Aunt Molly, as she mold- 
ed her bread into quartern loaves and placed them in 
the well-greased bake-kettle. Then she raked up a 
tidy bed of glowing embers, placed the kettle thereon, 
and heaped live coals on that. 

‘*Mighty nice! mighty nice! Well, Molly, I’m glad 
I done got through thrashin’, an’ my corn crap’s all 
laid by. I feel’s ef Ic’n spar’ de time bery comfort- 
*ble. Dat terbaccy in de low ground needs suckerin’ 
some, b’t Junius an’ Caldonyus and Luke hev got t’do 
dat, meetin’ or no meetin’; de craps mus’ be ’tended ter.” 








‘**Pears as ef Dony oughter go to de meetin’; he’s a 
member—” 

‘* Yes, yes; c’n go some; but mus’ work some!” 

Aunt Molly opened the cupboard and proceeded to 
set the long pine table with her few cherished pieces, 
relics, chiefly, of former sets used by her old mistress, 
and bestowed on this humble servant ‘‘ to get them 
out of the way.” Setting aside the diversity of 
styles and colors, the variety of nicks and cracks and 
the ingenuity of mending made a really artistic show. 
There were forks with one prong, and of the four 
knives only one rejoiced in a handle of horn—a clumsy 
affair, which was used exclusively by the master of the 
house. Bright they were as red clay scourings could 
make them. 

A yellow “‘t’reen” of dewberry ‘‘reserves” flanked 
the fragrant corn pones. Aunt Molly paused once by 
the window to pinch off a rakish looking sprout of ber 
favorite “ fish geranium,” and she bent tenderly over the 
citronalis, which flung her the sweetest of greetings. 

Uncle Judah took advantage of her pre-occupation to 
slyly rake open an innocent-looking bed of ashes in 
one corer of the fireplace. A puff of inceuse floated 
up, which brought Molly swiftly to his side. 

Judah softly laughed. 

‘Yer see, Molly, [ done go to the ’tater patch ’fore 
you was up, an’ I rebbed de hills o’ some o’ dere roots; 
de red yams am jeas a-pushin’ ’longright smart. Idone 
mean to give my ole woman a Sunday s’rprise.” 

He placed the basin of sweet potatoes before her 
plate. 

‘*Well, yer cert’nly has, Judah—yer cert’nly has! 
Ef yer’ll cut dat big water million, Vill take up my light 
bread.” 

“De hogs am out, mammy!” shouted Calidonius, 
tumbling intothe room. ‘*O me! I smell ’taters! I 
cert’nly do! OJurdan, but dat am a peart million!” 

‘“‘Dony,” remarked his mammy, with the severest 
look she could assume on such a happy morning, ‘‘I 
dunno why yer’s boun’ fur tv’ ’flict yer ole mammy so! 


I’se tole ye so oft’n ’bout usin’ swear words! Ever 
since yer’s born!” 

‘* Why, tain’t cuss’n t’ say ‘O Jurdan’ !” 

Dony’s eyes grew big witb surprise. 

‘*Tv’s de name ob de sacred ribber, chile! We hab 


ter cross Jurdan ’fore we enter inter de kingdom. We 
mus’ speak ’speck’ful o’ sech things as we can’t 
see till our time comes!” monrnfully sighed his 
mother. 

‘**T tell yer now, you find Junius and Luke! dar dey 
are, under de big sweet-gum tree! an’ you bring dem 
hogs in, yer sinner!” crisply ordered his father. ‘I 
jess soon take down dat yer strap on Sunday as any 
other day.” 

But Dony had sped long before this soliloquy was 
finished 

‘**T done hab a feelin’, Judah, dat some great blessin’ 
comin’ t’ dis yer tractable meetin’,” serenely pursued 
Aunt Molly. ‘ De signs am all right,” she added with 
a mysterious nod of her yellow turban. ‘I’se been a- 
watchin’ all de pas’ month.” 

‘*Tell yer what, Molly, de signs are dat onless I get 
a new padlock on my sullar-door, we sh’ll be mighty 
short o’ bakin bam-bye,” shortly interjected her prac- 
tical husband. ‘‘ I done see de signs, too! One on ’em’s 
dat miz’ble no-’count Brutus what used ter work down 
ter Powhattan. He’s moved over on Jones’s track, an’ 
mighty sorry Ibe. Dey done break into Mose Rob- 
bins’s sullar an’ took all dey wanted. Dey scooped all 
de lard out from de bucket wid der han’s (leff it all 
dirty-stceaked), an’ toted off two shoulders an’ a jowl. 

“Yes, an’de ’pinion am dat de one dat stuck dat 
hog in young Mass’s hog-lot de oder night kin be found 
in de bery same premises !” 

Judah could be oracular, too, as well as his wife. 

‘*T done b’iieve Brutus am a member o’ Bethiah 
Church,” meditated Aunt Molly. 

‘*Done car’’f he be! Don’ car’ ’f he b’longs ter 
forty churches. When dere’s lard an’ bakin in de way, 
churches don’t show no whar, Molly! Preachin’ am 
well ’nough ef dere’s practice ter follow. Glad I ain’t 
no member. Nobody need ter lock up dere meat nor 
flour ter keep me outem ’em! Ef I j’ived de saints, no 
tellin what I’d come to, suah!” 

Aunt Molly meekly poured herself a cup of coffee 
without replying. She was accustomed to Judah’s de 
nunciation of ‘‘the saints,” and she knew there was 
good reason for hisraillery. Religion to these ignoraat 
blacks does not mean a spiritual force whereby they 
are lifted to a nobler conception of life and its daily 
duties; their moral natures remain unstrengthened. 
To escape hell, in the hereafter whither all are tend- 
ing, and looked forward to with unspeakable dread, 
they must ‘‘come through” a great emotional experi- 
ence, after which they are saved from all consequences 
of sin either past or prospective. 

To Uncle Judah it seemed abominable doctrine. As 
the morning hours wore away, and the sun silvered the 
graceful branches of a witch-elm in the neatly swept 
yard, Judah rose, saying, ‘‘ Don’ want ter hurry ye 
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none, Molly, b’t I see Pleasant Grove is all alive, all 
alive wid folks. An’ de chillen went [off some time 
ago.” ’ 

Out in the pleasant yard among the cheerful clucking 
of strutting turkeys, noisy guinea-fow], and sober hens, 
Folly and Fash lift up their canine heads with wistful 
yelps as the ageing pair slowly disappear past the 
spreading witch-elm with its knobby and lichen-like 
branches; past the majestic sweet-gums, and tulip 
trees, with the garden paling and a cluster of low- 
branched peach trees to one side, and into the forest, 
seamed with interlacing paths leading to well-known 
friends and neighbors. 


Dhe Ftome. 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND ITS DE- 
TECTION. 
SECOND PAPER. 
By Avsert R. Lepvovx., Ph. D. 
SYRUPS. 








HILE glucose is largely used to adulterate 
sugars, it is much more largely used to adulter- 
ate syrups; in fact it is getting to be rather unusual to 
find samples of honey or syrups entirely free from 
glucose. Prof. Kedzie, of Michigan, made a number 
of examinations of syrups on sale in his State, and 
found in one case sulphate of iron (copperas), and one 
hundred and seven grains of lime per gallon, which 
came from the improperly prepared glucose present. 
In another, made entirely of starch sugar, he found 
copperas und two hundred and, seven grains of lime; 
in another, one hundred grains of lime; in another, 
seventy-one grains of free sulphuric acid, twenty-eight 
grains of copperas, and three hundred and sixty-three 
grains of lime; in another, one hundred and forty- 
two grains of free sulphuric acid, twenty-five grains of 
copperag, and seven hundred and twenty-four grains 
of lime; in another eighty grains of iron and two 
hundred grains of lime! One pound of cane sugar has 
more sweetening power than two pounds and a half of 
glucose, so that the reader can readily see the effect of 
this adulteration, even if we consider it harmless. For 
a test of iron or copperas in syrup, it should be boiled 
with a decoction of strong tea. If iron is present the 
solution will turn black. The lime may be recognized 
in the syrup by adding to ita little oxalic acid; if 
lime is present a white cloudiness will appear in the 
syrup after it has been shaken up with the oxalic 
acid. The best way to make the test, however, is to 
place in a glass two or three spoonfuls of syrup, fili 
it up with pure water—freshly caught rain water is 
the best—and add a couple of spoonfuls of a solution 
of oxalic acid. (The solution of oxalic acid is very 
poisonous ; it should be carefully labeled and kept 
under lock and key.) Tin is also occasionally fotfhd 
in syrups. 
TEA. 

The ingenuity of the Chinese is taxed to adulterate 
tea before it reaches our shores. It will be remembered 
that at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia 
samples of plants were shown which were used by the 
Chinese in the adulteration of tea. This adulteration 
by leaves of plants is, of course, not injurious. Willow 
leaves are often used, and are frequently found in tea 
to the extent of twenty percent. As they cost about 
four cents a pound, it can be readily seen how great 
is the temptation to employ them. Perhaps the most 
common form of adulteration is the addition of color- 
ing matter to ‘‘ face ” the leaves, as it is called. Prus- 
sian blue, indigo, turmeric, kaolin, soapstone, graph- 
ite, etc., have been used to impart the glossy color to 
tea-leaves. Tannin and salts of iron are sometimes 
added to spent tea-leaves to restore their color and 
other properties. There is a regular business, we are 
told, in this city (New York), of purchasing spent tea- 
leaves from large hotels and other establishments, and 
renovating them to be afterward sold again. 

Tron filings are about the only thing that is used to 
make weight in tea, with the exception cf the leaves 
above mentioned. Metallic iron, or iron filings, may 
be detected by stirring up the tea with a common 
horse-shoe magnet, to which the particles of iron will 
attach themselves. One sample of tea (?) analyzed 
by a chemist in London contained the following in- 
gredients: iron, plumbago, chalk, china clay, sand, 
indigo, turmeric, Prussian blue, starch, gum, gypsum, 
catechu; with the leaves of the hawthorn, oak, elm, 
alder, beech, willow, poplar, and other plants. Most 
adulteration of tea can only be discovered by a careful 
avalysis. Sometimes by examining the leaves after 
steeping and comparing with those known to be from 
the tea-plant we can get an idea whether a tea is adul- 
terated or not. 

OOFFEE. 

The manipulations of coffee are less dangerous. We 
all know that burned chicory grains, mangel wurtzel, 
peas, beans, etc., are mixed in preparations of ground 





coffee. As is already stated, it is very easy to adulter- 
ate, and very hard to detect the adulteration. Common 
sand is very frequently found in ground coffee. Arti- 
ficial coffee-beans have been manufactured from clay 
and wood, carefully colored, while pebbles of suitable 
size are sometimes found, to the damage of our coffee- 
mills. In Hamburg and other European markets 
stainers for artificial coffee are on sale. The writer has 
found samples of coffee in this country colored with 
Prussian blue, chrome yellow, and other minerals. 
Occasionally, to give a gloss to coffee beans, they are 
shaken up in vessels containing shot. The lead will 
give to the bean a gloss very much desired, but decid- 
edly poisonous. The magnifying glass or microscope 
will reveal to us most adulterations in ground coffee. 
They can be most easily recognized by comparing 
the sample under examination with a sample of ground 
coffee known to be pure. A test can be made by stir- 
ring up the sample with water; the coffee, being per- 
meated by an oil, will float upon the surface, while 
chicory and other ingredients will go to the bottom. 


BUTTER. 


Fortunately for us, adulterations of butter in this 
country are not very numerous. The chief one—if it 
can be called adulteration—is oleomargarine. When 
carefully prepared it is a question whether oleomarga- 
rine is not as healthy, as an article of food, as butter. 
There are very few tests which can be made in the 
household to test the presence of oleomargarine in 
butter. Ifasample of butter known to be pure and a 
sample of oleomargarine are melted, and then allowed 
to cool gradually, the difference in structure will 
be readily noticed and remembered. Or if the speci- 
men is dissolved by ether, the difference in structure 
between butter and oleomargarine can usually be 
observed. 

SPICES. 

Cinnamon, ginger, cloves, ground pepper, etc., are 
adulterated with various articles to make weight. 
Gypsum, starch, etc., are greatly used. Ginger has 
been found adulterated with rice flour, and the color 
restored by turmeric. Cayenne pepper has been found 
to contain vermilion, red lead, iron, ete. These adul- 
terations can be detected by the microscope. It is 
only necessary to grind a sample known to be pure, 
and compare it with the sample suspected, to detect 
the adulteration. 

BAKING POWDERS, 

Many adulterations can be detected by simply dis- 
solving the sample, where it is soluble, in water. In 
this way cream of tartar has been found to contain as 
much as eighty per cent. of clay, which formed an in- 
soluble residue. In 1872 Dr. Chandler purchased 
samples from several grocers in New York, and found, 
as reported to the Board of Health, flour, chalk, saw- 
dust, clay, gypsum, and sulphate of potash present in 
greater or less quantity. Baking powders frequently 
contain alum to replace the more expensive cream of 
tartar. Chalk and clay have also been fuund present 
to make weight. A baking powder should dissolve 
completely in water, leaving no sediment or residue. 

To go into the field of medicine and drugs to search 
for adulterations would require chemical or phar- 
maceutical knowledge not to be expected in the aver- 
age household. Unfortunately the adulterations of 
drugs are the least readily detected. Factories have 
been established in Europe, indeed in this country, 
whose sole business was the manufacture and use of 
adulterations for drugs. Essential oils are made up of 
all sorts of materials, prepared chalk is very frequently 
ground plaster, face powders frequently contain bis- 
muth, zinc, and arsenic. Soaps are frequently made 
from rancid grease, whose disagreeable odor is dis- 
guised by powerful essences. Flavoring extracts are 
frequently artificial and injurious, while in the wide 
field of patent medicines there is ample scope, and 
almost absolute certainty of freedom from detection 
to tempt the manufacturer to adulterate. While we 
may not suffer as much from adulteration in America 
as is the case in the Old World we may rest assured 
of one fact; and that is that human nature is the same 
the world over, and just as soon as it is seen that 
articles can be adulterated with reasonable assurance 
of freedom from detection, if there is money in it, 
somebody will do it. 

Without going further we can see the need of watch- 
fulness on the part of every housekeeper. 

The adjuncts or apparatus needed in the household 
to detect adulterations are, among others, a microscope 
or good magnifying glass, a small horse-shoe magnet, 
a set of twelve test-tubes, ether, oxalic acid, yellow 
prussiate of potash, chloroform, and pure water (free 
from much lime. ) 

It will surprise some of our readers to see what 
interest will be awakened and how much the children 
will learn if, furnished with microscope, test-tubes and 
reagents, we show them how tospend their winter 
evenings in the examination of articles of food for 
common adulterations, For this, books of reference, 





such as ‘‘ What the Grocers Sell us,” by Felker, and 
Hassell on ‘“‘Food Adulteration” may be consulted 
even by the un-scientific. 








A WORD FOR WIVES. 


LL the world has been taking a vacation. At 
least any one would say so who has noticed the 
crowds at the mountains and the sea-shore, and the 
multitudes of people who sought the country during 
the hot season. Our favorite newspaper does not fail 
to tell us of many pleasant ways in which to spend va- 
cation; our friends are equally ready to enlighten us 
with the results of their experiences. 

And yet, when one looks into this matter, it seems as 
if the great majority of those who are thus taking rest 
are the very ones who need no rest; whose principal 
object in life is personal enjoyment, and who take the 
sea, mountain and country air simply for the sake of 
agreeable variety. Not that we would, for one 
moment, wish to deprive these favored classes of that 
pleasure in which we, ourselves, would so gladly 
share; but we can but feel sad when we think of the 
multitudes of weary men and women to whom a week 
at the sea-shore or the mountains would mean renewed 
health and strength, renewed courage to bear the bur- 
dens of life. ‘One half the world does not know how 
the other half lives,” and those who are lifted above 
the necessity of labor little realize the daily struggle 
by which many people earn their bread. 

Yet itis doubtless true that we, the working force 
of the world, do of our own accord and with our own 
hands shut away from ourselves much enjoyment. 
Many of us do not realize the value of rest and change, 
are satisfied to keep on in the unceasing round of toil. 
Look at the life of an ordinary laboring man. His 
work is mechanical, monotonous, unchanging. To- 
morrow’s work will be just like to-day’s work. The 
work next week will be just like the work of this 
week. And so it goes on continually. He is not much 
more than a machine; he works to live and lives to 
work. 

And this does not apply merely to the very poor. 
There is still among us a class of thrifty Puritans who 
have yet to learn thata day’s pleasure pays. They 
think that there is no virtue in anything but work. 
They have ‘‘no time” to do anything but swing unceas- 
ingly backward and forward. They are well-to-do in 
this world’s goods, but still they want a little more. 

It is on the wives and daughters of laboring men 
that the burden falls most heavily, and this is especially 
true in a farming community. The men, though daily 
performing herculean tasks, have also daily the benefit 
of the pure, fresh air. Into their lives must come too 
some little change and variety. They visit frequently 
the store and the market, or working in company in 
marsh and meadow interchange jokes and merry words, 
and keep themselves from crusting over with care. 

Not so with the women of the household. Their 
work is monotonous, unvarying, never ceasing. It is, 
besides, in a great measure solitary work. It must 
also sometimes happen that the good wife does not 
have that innate love of housework which, of course, 
every woman ought to have. She loves her family, and 
for its sake devotes herself to her daily tasks with a 
courage and self-denial which does not fall short of 
heroism. She was5es and irons and bakes and brews 
cheerfully and uncomplainingly, and no one dreams 
that busy ‘‘mother” ever desires anything beyond 
her work. No wonder that our asylums receive large 
supplies from farmers’ homes. The isolated, laborious 
lives are too much for brain and nerve, too much for 
strength and endurance. To toil unceasingly to-day 
with a surety of toiling unceasingly to-morrow, and the 
day after, and the day after that, with no help, no 
change, no rest, nothing ever accomplished except 
living, is a prospect which may well appall the stoutest 
heart. 

And thé worst of all this is that there is no need of 
it. Almost everybody can get a little change now and 
then. None but an exceptionally constituted person 
can live and work on day after day, in the same place 
and under the same circumstances, without suffering 
either in mind or body. Change is a law of nature, and 
it is so easy to procure. The husbands and fathers are 
largely to blame here. Every farmer can spare a day 
occasionally, if he only thinks so, to take his family to 
the beach or the picnic or the fair. He does not com- 
prehend at all that his wife sometimes needs a change, 
but seems to think that the pleasure and honor of 
working for him is sufficient in itself to make up for 
every discomfort. Heis not unkind or cruel, he is 
simply ignorant and thoughtless. A day’s excursion, 
now and then, a visit to a friend, alittle enjoyment, 
would save many a weary woman from insanity or an 
early grave. You don’t believe it, husbands and fathers, 
but itis true. Because your wife never complains is no 
reason for supposing that she never suffers. There are 
no truer martyrs than thesg quiet, enduring, yncom- 
plaining women, 
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AMERICAN HEALTH RESORTS AND 
GERMAN KURS. 


By Juria S. Turwi Ler. 


HERE are now more than a hundred summer-re- 

sorts fur surf-bathing between Long Branch and 
Cape May. Every rank in life except extreme poverty 
can find suitable accommodation in some of these 
places. The thrifty mechanic brings down his tired 
wife and drooping baby, and freshens up both them 
and himself at the rate of ‘five doliars a week ; chil- 
dren, half-price.” The merchant prince brings his 
beautiful daughters to a Long Branch hotel and pays 
five dollars a day for each member of the party, or rents 
a Queen Anne cottage there, and spends the long 
summer days in bathing, driving and reposing in airily- 
swung hammocks. 

Other coasts have also increased their accommoda- 
tions; and the mountains are thickly studded with 
broad-galleried, densely-shaded summer homes for 
weary brains and tired hearts. 

The great multiplication of such péaccs of resort and 
the increase in the number of those who frequent 
them is a good sign. It shows that the American peo- 
ple are learning the worth of res!, even in a pecuniary 
point of view. It used to be a stock accusation against 
Americans that they took no holidays. This has cer- 
tainly ceased to be true. Everybody who can afford it 
now takes a yearly holiday. 

In Germany I was struck with the prevalence of this 
custom. Even the badly-paid teachers thought the 
year incomplete unless from three to six weeks had 
been spent at a kur of some sort. 

We have not in this country much variety in our 
health-resorts ; there are the mountains, the sea-shore, 
and here and there a water-cure or some other hygienic 
institute for real invalids. But in Germany the variety 
is amazing; it seemed to me that well people went 
also to the resorts for invalids, either to keep well or 
keep from getting ill. 

One summer when I was rather worn down with 
work, and was inquiring where would be the best 
place to recruit, I amused myself by collecting the 
circulars of all the various cures recommended to me, 
This collection is quite a curiosity of hygienic litera- 
ture. Of course the water-cures are numerous, as 
Germany is the original home of those institutions. 
Then there are numerous grape-cures, where the 
patient eats daily so many pounds of grapes, increas- 
ing the quantity every day according to the direction 
of the Herr Doctor, and cating with them nothing but 
bread ad libitum. 

Then there is the milk-cure, where pure milk is to 
do for the ills of the body all that grapes accomplish 
in the last mentioned. 

The whey-cure is first cousin to the milk-cure, and 
I should imagine more economical in a cheese-making 
region. 

The pine-cure would be a good thing for some 
doctor who could introduce it into those parts of 
the United States which produce nothing but dense 
forests of this tree. In these cures, pines much too 
small for the use of the turpentine-farmer can be used. 
The patients sit much under the shade of the trees» 
aud breathe the aroma of the leaves, which is supposed 
to be especially efficacious in pulmonary complaints. 
Then large nundles of the leaves are thoroughiy mac- 
erated in hot water, and in this ‘‘pine-tea” the patient 
takes frequent hot baths. I think it is from these mac- 
erated leaves that the celebrated ‘‘pine-leaf felt” is 
made, vests of which worn next the skin are esteemed 
a sovereign remedy for rheumatism. 

I believe the mud-bath-cure 13 used in some parts of 
America; but it is only in Germany that it is a regu- 
lar institution and highly popular. Various sorts of 
soil are used for this cure; a favorite kind is the soil 
from the vast moors, as the Germans call them, peat 
bogs I suppose they would be termed in Ireland, which 
stretch over the Northern part of Germany. I have 
traveled on railroads running for miles through these, 
where the peat had been removed in regular squares 
of about one foot in depth in spots all over the surface, 
and stagnant water had taken its place. This water 
has upon its surface the iridescent scum which gathers 
on chalybeate water when allowed to stand, showing 
that the bog is strongly impregnated with iron. This 
perhaps is what gives medicinal properties to the 
soil. This marsh-mud is carried by rail for miles all 
over Germany to various cures, and many patients are 
required to spend a certain number of hours every day 
reclining in this black slime, nothing visible but their 
woe-begone faces. 

But the climat-kur, the climate.cure, seems to me 
the climax of medical invention. An ingenious and 
philosophical doctor had argued with himself that it 
would bea great saving of time and expense to his 
patients, and a great gain to himsclf, if, instead of 
sending them to South Italy, Norway or Switzerland, he 
should create for them, under his own roof, all the cli- 


mates they might need. The attempt seems somewhat 
ideal and unpractical to an American mind, but not to 
the German, M. D. who “‘evolved it out of the depths of 
his inner consciousness,” nor to the patients who follow 
his lead. 

A patient arrives, is conducted into the waiting- 
room; the porter stands waiting by with the valise and 


feels the pulse ; looks at the tongue; asks a few ques- 
tions: ‘‘Take this gentleman’s baggage to Sicily,” 
says to the porter, and the patient follows his valise to 
an upperroom witha Southern exposure, where he finds, 
by the thermometer on the wall, that the atmosphere is 
so regulated as to be an exact counterpart of that of 
Sicily. The next patient hears perhaps the decree of 
banishment to Siberia, and cools his heated brain in a 
room which receives the full benefit of Northern blasts. 

So while we may congratulate ourselves on the num- 
ber of our health resorts, we are still far from equal to 
Germany in respect to their variety. 


he 





HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


(The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, atug- 
gestions and experiences for this colwmn.} 





Please answer the following questions ; 

1. How to wash a red and white tea-cloth and preserve the celor. 

2. How to make a feather duster of turkey’s feathers. 

3. How to make pastry that is nice and not injurious to health. 

G. ALR. 

1. A good red table-cloth should bear washing in good soap 
suds and rinsing in clear water. We have had one in use for 
neatly a dozen years, aod although not quite so bright as 
when new it is nota badcolor. A tablespoonfnl of ox-gall 
to a gallon of water will preserve the colors of goods soaked 
in it before washing. 

2. We know of no better way than to bind the soft feathers 
securely on to a wooden handle. If wire is used to bind the 
feathers on it should be well covered, so that it may not 
scratch the farniture. 

3. Any pastry is less wholesome than good bread and bnt- 
ter. Marion Harland recommends that all butter for pastry 
be thoroughly washed and kneaded in co’d water, squeezed 
and wiped dry and left in acold place until it is to be used. 
Then take one pound flour and thoroughly sift into it one tea- 
spoonful soda and two teaspoonfuls cream tartar, then chop 
about one-half of three-quartersof a pound of butter into the 
flour till it looks like yellow sand, work with ice water until 
a stiff dough; rol! intoa thin sheet, and with a knife stick bits 
of butter, about one third of the remaining lump, all over 
the sheet in close regular rows, fold up the sheet, flatten and 
re-roll, basting again with butter, and repeat the operation 
till the butter is gone, when roli out finally and cut as you 
desire. This paste is highly recommended. 

. _ ———__- 

I have great faith in Herbert Spencer’s theory that punishment 
should have a close relation to the offense in the training of a child, 
but I have reached a place where I need heip. Perhaps Mr. Abbott, 
who is the son of a wire father, or Aunt Patience, who always has 
the right word for little people, can tell me what course to pursue. 
IT have a little boy six years old, a bright, honest, truthful child, bnt 
with atemper that I cannot control or teach him to control. When 
it has spent its fury in yelling, kicking doors, stamping, epitting, 
ete., he is himself again; and it is a very pleasant self, too, that rec- 
ognizes the wrong he has done, only to repeat it if occasion offers. 
Can you tell me what to do? An Anxtocs MOTHER. 

Is he not old enough now to join with you in watching for 
and warding off the attacks of evil? Teach him to avoid the 
occasions of them, and when he repeats the Lord’s Prayer 
teach him to say from the heart, ‘‘ Lead ne not into tempta- 
tion,” and ‘* Deliver me from evil.” Appeal to his manly 
sense, and show him that he has a ‘‘city ” to conquer worthy 
of a grand spirit of determination, and show him how, hav 
ing this mastering passion under his control, he is a conquer- 
or whom God approves and men admire. Use all these 
means to help the little fellow in his battle with self. 

AUNT PATIENCE. 

To this I add one further hint: Oppose to his fits of anger, 
not argument, nor eutreaty, nor, at the time, punishment, 
but, with such forcible restraints as may be necessary, an ab- 
solute and unruffied patience. Be master of your own spirit; 
so master his. Let not his tempest ruffle the perfect peace 
and calm and tranquillity of your own soul. Answer it not 
as the ocean answers the wind, with angry waves, bnt as the 
sun answers the wind, the slightest ray of whose light is un- 
affected by the most boisterous tempest, and shines on quiet 
ly in wind as in calm. L. A. 

M. L. A.—Miss Jennie Collins’s ‘* Bofiin’s Bower” in Boston 
is emixeutly a benevolent institution. It is intended to offer 
a helping hand to girls out of employment, giving them ad- 
vice and encouragement and, if veeded, material aid. Be- 
yond that Miss Collins considers it her ‘ mission to make the 
burden of the working-girl light.” She gives them “ advice, 
sympathy, shelter, food, clothing, money, protection, and 
all that comes under that head.” There are during the win- 
ter free dinners for those out of employment; there is a 
pleasant reading-room gratuituously supplied with news- 
papers and magazines; and in every way possible a cheering 
protecting refuge is offered to girls and women who muain- 
tain themselves by their own labor, or wish so to do. It is 
supported by voluntary contributions, 

A housekeeper recommends using a solution of a half 
ounce of corrosive sublimate in a half pint of water, to 
drive away ants. It is too dangerous a poison to be gener 
ally used, although if the infected shelves and boxes are 
brushed with it the ants will undoubtedly disappear. 





Mrs. C.—We cannot recommend one school above another 


satchel of the stranger; the Herr Doctor enters ; he | 








in this column. The best way for you to ascertain what 
school will snit yon is to inquire among your friends and of 


persons acquainted with the neighborhood; then see the 


teacher and visit the school for yourself. We should say 
that any good school would be open to the inspection of 
parents, within proper restrictions. 
For two aged women : 
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Mur djoung Folks, 


MAKE BELIEVE. 
By A. 8. 
| HAVE been to a party out under the trees, 


PARKER. 


A queer little party, it was just ‘* make believe,” 
I thovght myself young though I'm really a mother, 


My girls were my sisters, my boy my own brother. 


We sat on the green grass, our table was stone, 

Oyster shells were our plates, the knives for each one 
Were the keys of the maple, our forks were cleft sticks, 
Our napkins were leaves—on the table were six. 


The first course was water, ‘‘ make believe” made it soup, 


We pretended to taste, and each one of the group 


} 


Called it nice; nexg was brought on a plaintain leaf platter 


A fish from a milkweed, no fish could ve fatter. 


Some tags from a hazel-bush, saved since last spring, 
Were sausage complete; with these they did bring 
For potatoes some peas—they were not very soft, 


Our butter, a duisy with petals plucked off. 


From mallcws came cheeses, for dessert some pie 
Of the children’s own make ; no money could buy 
A cake more inviting—to look at, at least— 


Than the cake which was passed near the end of the feast. 


I looked at some paintings when dinner was done; 
A whole sheet of paper had been stained by each one 
With crushed petals of flowers and the leaves of the trees. 


So ended our party ; it was just ‘‘make believe.” 





HOW PRUE SAVED THE CORN CROP. 
By MarGarer VANDEGRIFT. 


PART I. 

pre was only fifteen when her mother, died, but 

when her father talked of looking for a house- 
keeper, to relieve his little daughter of the care of the 
house, she begged so hard to be allowed to ‘‘try” that 
he consented, and after that there was never any more 
talk about another house-keeper. It was sad work at 
first; the loneliness when her father and Bob were out 
about the farm, and the Irish girl was singing cheerful- 
ly in the distant kitchen, was sometimes very hard to 
bear. Prue had 
always done her share of the work without a murmur 


The house was large, and, although 
she bad not been particularly interested in it, and so 
had not noticed how her mother planned and managed. 
It came to her in time, however, as almost anything 
will come when it is rightly tried for, and it came all 
the sooner for her father’s loving praise and Bob's 
openly expressed admiration of her achievements. 
Prue was young, and deeply as she mourned for and 
that her life 
should take a new shape and begin again. But for 
Mr. Henderson it was different. The old place seemed 
more and more lonesome to him; the bleak New Eng. 
land hills seemed bleaker and more dreary. Prue had 
noticed the sort of tired restlessness which possessed 


missed her mother it was only natural 


him, and was not surprised when he called her to him 
one eyening and asked her if it would grieve her very 
much to leave the old place. 

‘Not if I were to go with you and Bob,” Prue an- 
swered, brightly. ‘‘ Where is it we are going, dear?” 

“Tt is not settled, daughter,” said Mr. Ifenderson, 
his face brightening at her ready answer; ‘‘ but your 
Uncle Will writes me that I could get a fine farm next 
to his out there in Illinois for half of what we have in 
bank now, and the day after his letter came‘I had a 
very good offer to rent this place for a year; I wouldn't 
sell it, for I don’t want to burn my ships till ’'ve made 
sure of my landing-place; but the rent will secure us 
a living, even if we don’t do anything great with the 
farm the first year, and Will says that if we don’t like 
out there he'll be glad to take the farm off my hands 
at the end of the year; he’d buy it nowif he had the 
ready money, he’s so- sure land is going up about 
there.” 

‘Then I think we'd better do it, by all means,” said 
Prue cheerfully. ‘*‘ What does Bob think? or haven't 
you asked him yet ?” 

‘Yes, I epoke to him this afternoon,” said Mr. Hen- 
derson, ‘‘and he’s keen to go; but he said he was 
afraid it would be hard on you both ways—leaving 
here and roughing-it out there.” 

“That’s all Bob knows about it!” said Prue laugh- 
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ing. ‘‘I shall be sorry on some accounts to leave 
here,” she added, her face saddening a little; *‘ but as 
for the roughing-it, that will be nothing but fun; it 
will be a sort of perpetual picnic.” 

“You're a good little girl, Prue,” said her father, 
pulling her down on his knee, ‘‘ but I do not wish to 
take advantage of your goodness. Think it over fora 
day or two—there’s no great hurry—and I'll inquire 
about the freightage of the goods and one or two 
things like that, and ask your Aunt Prudence what 
she thinks. I always thought a good deal of her judg- 
ment.” 

The result of all the thinking and talking was a de- 
cision in favor of going. Aunt Prudence did an un- 
selfish thing when she cast her vote on that side, for 
Prue was her favorite niece, her ‘‘ name-child,” and 
the brightest thing in her somewhat lonely life. But 
she saw how her brother was ‘‘ breaking ” under the 
first real trouble of his life; how little chance there 
was for Bob ever to make more than a bare living off 
the stony hill-side farm, and how much thinner and 
paler Prue had grown in the last year. The move was 
made, and if Prue felt disheartened when the wagon 
containing the few possessions they had thought best 
to bring, and which were easily stowed behind the 
wide seat on which she sat with her father and Bob, 
drew up at the door of a staring, unpainted frame. 
house, with shutterless windows and porchless doors, 
nobody knew it but just herself. How she did work 
in the weeks that followed! And how the color came 
into her cheeks and the light into her eyes. She won- 
dered why ham and corn-bread and potatoes had 
never tasted so good at home. She slept like a baby, 
and as she saw her father once more cheerful, inter- 
ested, ‘‘like himself,” glad little bursts of song began 
to burst through the ugly house. No one would have 
called it ugly after they had lived there a year. Bob 
was four years older than Prue, and beginning to feel 
very fatherly toward her, but that did not hinder him 


. from joining in all her plans for beautifying the new 


home. He had always hada “turn” for carpenter’s 
work, and it did not take him long to fit up the second 
story of the barn for a work-shop. Here, on rainy 
days, he and his father worked, while Prue, seated on 
an easy-chair which no one would have suspected of 
ever having been a barrel, sewed or read aloud, as the 
work was quiet or noisy. 

And out of that wonderful shop come shutters, and 
porches, and clothes-props, and clothes-horses, and 
cliairs, and tables, and shelves, and picture-frames, 
and an arbor, and so many little things to make Prue’s 
housekeeping easier that I cannot begin to name them 
all. Bob snatched a day in June to do the rough work 
for Prue in what they called the “‘front yard,” though 
the nearest fence was half a mile off, and before frost 
came all the obliging flowers which grow quickly and 
bloom freely were making a show of which the family 
was justly proud, and which was the admiration of all 
the neigh:ors. Anybody within twelve miles was a 
neighbor here, and by winter they had made many 
pleasant friends, and the loneliness which had been 
dreaded for Prue went to join the host of unful- 
filled apprehensions which must be somewhere, though 
fortunately nobody knows where! There was a neat 
little building four or five miles away which did duty 
as church, school-room or lecture-room, as the case 
might be, and here, at least once a week, and some- 
times much oftener, Prue and Bob exchanged greet- 
ings with the hearty, bright-faced boys and girls who 
had welcomed them to the neighborhood. These 
meetings and the long entertaining letters from Aunt 
Prudence, which seldom failed to reach her on Satur- 
day evening, Prue declared kept her from “ stagnat- 
ing.” 

She had soon become popular in the neighborhood, 
chiefly for her own sake, but partly at first for the 
freedom with which she shared the books and papers 
with which Aunt Prudence kept her constantly sup- 
plied, The boysand girls soon knew that they could 
always find good reading matter, which would he 
cheerfully lent them, at Prue Her derson’s, and the 
start this gave them resulted in a book-club, which 
subsequently blossomed into a library. Aunt Pru- 
dence declared that there was ‘‘no excuse for any- 
body” who was not well informed in these days of 
twenty-cent Macaulays and Carlyles. And the papers 
and books which she sent, although by no means uniform- 
ly ‘‘solid,” never included any trash. Sothings went on, 
pleasantly and prosperously, forayear; the farm had 
more than fulfilled Mr. Henderson’s expectations, and 
he had more than fulfilled Prue’s hopes. He had 
seemed to grow young again in the society of his 
brother, and was better and stronger than he had been 
for years. Bob, who had been rather slender, and 
inclined to stoop, had grown into a great broad-chested, 
straight-backed fellow, ‘‘too big for the house,” Prue 
said, and she herself, plump and sunburned and rosy, 
did her father’s heart good every time he looked at 
her. But trouble came to them, right in the midst of 
the second summer’s work. Mr. Henderson was 





caught in a heavy rain-storm several miles from home, 
and the sudden drenching on a warm day, followed 
by the chill which his wet clothes gave him, ended in 
rheumatic fever. He was not alarmingly ill, and he 
was very patient and gentle with Prue and Bob, who 
nursed him devotedly, but they could see that he was 
‘fretting his heart out ” about the great field of corn, 
the hoeing of which was to have been begun on the 
very day upon which he began his illness instead. 
Everbody was busy. No help of any kind could be 
found; poor Bob fought valiantly with the weeds, 
which had sprung up like so many Jonah’s gourds, after 
the rain. But there was much to do about the 
house and barn as well as in the field; their only 
‘*hired man” left them at a day’s notice, and Bob was 
almost in despair. Prue was glad that her birthday 
happened along just as things were at their bluest—it 
made a diversion. A letter had come from Aunt Pru- 
dence, telling Prue that her birthday box would be 
found at the railway-station if the varivus express- 
agents had done their duty, and an obliging neighbor, 
who had been at the station on business of his own 
and found the box there, came two or three miles out 
of his way to bring it to Prue. She kept it untouched 
until evening, and then, with Bob’s help, unpacked it 
in her father’s room. Aunt Prudence had made a spe- 
cial trip to Boston for the filling of that box. There was 
a lovely steel-engraving for the parlor, a pretty set of 
‘*cheese-cloth” curtains for that and Prue’s own room, 
two or three new books, a great pile cf magazines 
contributed by several of Prue’s old neighbors, and 
many little things for making cooking easy. Prue was 
a first-rate cook by this time, and she welcomed the 
new egg-beater and gem-pans and other little devices 
almost as warmly as she did the books. It was a large 
box, and every chink which an ordinary mortal would 
have filled with a ‘‘ wad” of paper was stuffed with a 
lemon! Prue and Bob kept taking ovt lemons until 
the foot of Mr. Henderson’s bed was covered with 
them, and they were both laughing. 

‘*T wonder what aunty did expect me to do with all 
those lemons!” Prue exclaimed, when the box was 
at last empty, and she had laid the fifth dozen on 
the bed. 

‘* Give a party, to be sure!” said Bob, ‘‘and as soon 
as father’s around again we'll do it. You'll have to 
hurry, daddy, or the lemons ’!l spoil, and that would 
be a pity!” 

‘‘Tieel as if I'd be well enough to get about the 
room to-morrow, anyhow,” said Mr. Henderson, more 
briskly, Prue noticed, than he had spoken for a long 
time, ‘‘and you and Prue deserve a party, and every- 
thing else you want, for the way you’ve taken care ‘of 
me. I dare say Ican hobble down to the parlor by 
the end of the week, so you could ask them after 
church on Sunday ; it will liven us all up.” 

Prue was reading Aunt Prudence’s letter, a pleasure 
which had ‘ een deferred by the unpacking of the box. 

‘*Oh, this accounts for the lemons!” she exclaimed; 
and she read aloud : 

‘““Your uncle Silas’s ‘ship came in’ just as I was 
going to pack your box, dear, and then he came in, 
with all these lemons in a basket for you. ‘I'll bet 
she’s a good deal more than twelve miles from a 
lemon,’ he said, ‘so you can give her these, with her 
old uncle’s love ; it would be something a good sight 
better, if I'd sold my cargo.’ I thought at first that I 
could not possibly get them all in, and then it occurred 
to me to use them for stuffing, instead of paper. So 
now you can ‘give a party’ as soon as ever father is 
well enough, and you can all drink lemonade instead 
of water in the meantime! ” 

‘Don’t you think you had better take aunty’s advice 
at once, little father?” said Prue, springing up. ‘‘ It 
seems to me I’ve heard somewhere that lemonade is 
good for rheumatism, and I think Bob and I both have 
a touch of it to-night. Come, Bob, pump the water 
while I squeeze the lemons.” 

Uncle Silas would have been highly gratified if he 
could have seen that convivial party, pledging him and 
Aunt Prudence in brimming glasses between mouth- 
fuls of Prue’s birthday cake. But those lemons had 
a brighter destiny yet in store for them. The sugges- 
tion of the party had set Prue thinking, and by the 
next evening she had thought. 

‘* Bob,” she said taking his arm as they walked 
among the flourishing flower-beds after their early tea, 
‘is it very bad about that corp ?” 

‘* Very badindeed, my dear,” answered Bob, with a 
cloudy face, ‘‘ I've nearly broken my back over it to- 
day, and for all the impression I’ve made it seems as 
if I might almost as well have let it alone. I was 
never so forcibly struck with the vastness of a large 
cornfield before !” 

‘* How long would it take a dozen men to clean it?” 
asked Prue, in a very business-like manner. 

‘*Just about a dozen days, I should think,” said 
Bob—“‘ or no, that’s too high a figure—I wasn’t think- 
ing of what I was saying; a dozen men could clean 
it in a day, with steady hoeing. But thereis no dozen 








on hand, my dear, and I can’t put ina whole day at 
a time, any day—that’s what makes it so hopeless!” 
‘** * If forty maids, with forty mops, 
Swept 't for balf a year, 
Do you believe,’ the Walras said, 
* That they could get it clear?’ 
* IT doubt it,’ said he Carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear.’ 
Bob, you looked so exactly like the Walrus when you 
said that!” and Prue, catching Bob’s hands in hers, 
compelled him to whirl around with her in a wild sort 
of waltz. He stopped her, finally, by picking her up 
and carrying her into the house. 

‘Prudence, indeed!” he said, giving her a little 
shake as he set her down. ‘I believe you are crazy. 
Do you know how much bread and butter that corn- 
field represents, reckless child ?” 

‘*- You know ‘ we’re all mad,’ dear,” answered Prue, 
with sudden gravity, ‘‘but there’s a method in my 
madness, Robert, toi gue j aime. Do you know there’s 
only enough flour for one more batch of bread, and 
not a cake at all, at all ?” 

‘*T supposed that was about the state of the case,” 
said Bob, !ooking a little surprised at the sudden 
change of subject, ‘‘but I've been putting off a voy- 
age to the mill, as our best translators would put it, 
till father should be better. I didn’t like to leave 
you alone for the night while he was so he'pless.”’ 

“*He’s ever so much better to-day,” replied Prue, 
‘Cand bread we must liave. Could you go to-morrow ? 
I can borrow a small bag of flour from the Ransoms— 
they took a large grist last week.” 

‘*T suppose I must,” groaned Bob. ‘‘I may as well 
give up, about that corn, first as last. Could you give 
me acup of coffee, and put me upa big basket of 
sandwiches and things by five o’clock to-morrow 
morning ? I’m sorry to hoist you so early, but the 
sun’s hot in the middle of the day, and it’s a long pull 
to the mill.” 

“Of course I can,” said Prue, brightly, ‘and be 
glad to do it—it will give me such a good long day. I 
will put you up enough to give something to that pcor 
little woman at the mill-house; she looks asif she 
never tasted anything but ‘hog and hominy.’” 

‘If father were only well,” said Bob, a little regret- 
fully, ‘‘you could come with me and we'd take the 
little tent, as we did the last time, and make a jolly sort 
of picnic of it.” 

‘* We can’t have all things here to please us, Robert; 
I’m surprised that it takes you so long to find that out. 
Come, I’m going to set that ‘last bread,” and then I’m 
going to arrange father for the night—I would have 
sail ‘fix’ him, were I in an uncultured condition—and 
then we are all going straight to bed; those who must 
needs rise with the lark should be sensible enough to 
retire with the hen.” 

“I’m glad you can feel socheerful over it,” said Bob, 
a little grimly. 

‘*So am I, dear,” she answered, saucily ; ‘‘ now go 
to bed with an easy mind. T’ll call you. Bless 
aunty’s dear heart for that alarm.clock; nobody else 
would have thought of it.” 

Bob went obediently to bed, but not to sleep. Every 
time he fell into an uneasy dose he started awake with 
the delusion that the quilt had turned into a cornfield, 
and wassmothering him. He heard Prue’s light step, 
and soft humming of various selections, uvtil after the 
clock struck eleven. Then all grew quiet, and just as 
he had made up his mind to get up and read, he fell 
asleep at last, and, as it seemed to him, five minutes 
afterward Prue was gently pulling his ear and telling 
him it was half past four. By a little after five he had 
started with his bags of wheat and rye, and a well- 
filled basket of provisions, from which a bottle of cold 
tea stuck up its head in what Prue declared to be a 
most disreputable manner. 








FISH OF PARADISE. 
By Joste KEeEn. 

““TY7 ELL, boys,” said Uncle Charley to his nephews 

one day, when they were, as usual, clamoring 
for stories, ‘‘since you like to hear about all sorts of 
living things, on the land and in the water, what do 
you say to hearing of a peculiar fish of which I but 
recently heard ?” 

“The fish, by all means, Uncle Charley. Please 
tell us all about it.” 

‘* You have heard of the brilliant Bird of Paradise. 
Well, this is called the Fish of Paradise, because it 
rivals others of the finny tribe by its brilliant colors. 
It is a fresh-water fish of China, and may be known by 
some other name, but I have heard it called simply 
by the name I give you. It is small in size, a pale 
gray in color, and at first sight appears to have little 
about it to attract attention. 

** As soon as the fish becomes excited, however, the 
long fins on the back and belly straighten out and as- 
sume a rich purple hue, tinted with green. The long 
and fork-shaped tail spreads into a kind of fan, and 
the stripes under the sides of the fish become yellow, 
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red and blue, constantly changing in color. The scales 
seem to become opalescent, and reflect the light with 
the greatest brilliancy, while the eyes appear to be il- 
luminated with a bluish-green fire.” 

‘*My! wouldn’t [like to see such a gay fish!” ex- 
claimed Fred. - 

**Do tell us more about it,” said Hugh, with wide- 
open eyes fixed upon his uncle, as though ready to take 
in ideas through these windows. 

“Tve not much more to tell. The habits of this 
fish, I’m told, are as odd as its appearance. The males 
take charge ef the young and build the nest. The 
latter is simply a clot of foam floating upon the water, 
and is made by the fish rising to the surface and alter- 
nately absorbing and expelling the air until a little 
cluster of fine bubbles, hardly three-tenths of an inch 
square, is formed—possibly slightly glutinous from 
substances floating about in the water. The female 
thea deposits her eggs, which are at once seized upon 
by the male, who carries them :n his mouth to the 
nest. He then watches their incubation, carefully 
guarding and distributing them, with wonderful sa- 
gacity, evenly through the mass of foam. 

‘*When they clot together he pushes them apart with 
his nose, and besides keeps up a continual manufact- 
ure of bubbles until the eggs are lifted up above the 
water and rest only upon their soft couch. As soon as 
the embryos appear his care is doubled. He watches 
that none escape ; and in case some beccme separated, 
he chases them, catches them in his mouth, and re- 
places them carefully in the nest. If one becomes hurt 
he removes it from the others and gives it a separate 
bubble by itself, apparently nursing it until it regains 
strength.” 

‘“‘How many wonderful creatures there are upon 
this planet of ours!” said Fred. ‘I don’t believe I 
chall ever weary learning about them.” 

“This, however, must satisfy you for the present, 
for I’m off to-day to the Adirondacks. If I meet with 
any adventures, fishing, or from wild animals, while 
there, I'll tell you all about them on my return.” 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
RIXY came to me the other day greatly grieved 
because a little friend had spoken of her in a very 
disagreeable way. ‘‘And,” said she, with tears and 
sobs, ‘‘just after I shared my treat with her, too; if 
thav’s the way she’s going to behave I sha’n’t give her 
anything again.” 

Trixy’s friend was wrong, but so was Trixy herself. 
Probably she did not think about it, but when she 
gave heriittle playmate a part of her present she did 
not do it just as Christ tells us to do good, ‘‘ hoping for 
nothing again.” It is hard, I know, to receive in return 
for kindness even a little unkindness and ingratitude, 
but if we are to be like our Master we must give our 
lives—and that does not mean to die, but to live every 
hour—for others ; not for the sake o* their praise, their 
gifts, nor even their grateful love, but just to be kind 
and lovely and Christ-like. So when you hear of un- 
kind things said of you, or suffer from unloving acts 
from those to whom you have given freely of your love 
and your possessions, do not let it make you feel hard 
and cold, and cause you to stopdoing good for them. 
You may not help feeling a little sad, but remember 
Christ gives you this opporvunity to be like him. The 
truly happy in this world are those who have learned 
to do right for its own sake and not for any reward ; to 
study well, and lose the prize; to work patiently and 
cheerfully, for others to get the holidays ; to do well, 
and be unjustly blamed; to love, and be unloved 
in return; to serve, and be misrepresented and 
abused. This, my dear children, you’ must learn if 
you want to be happy; this is what we older ones wish 
we had learned when we were children, and so need 
not practice at it so wearisomely now. And this, 
too, remember ; if it is not pleasant for you to hear of 
unkind things said of yourself, guard your tongue that 
it speaks noevil. The safest plan is so to fill the heart 
witk sweet and loving feelings that there will be no 
room for others to grow. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

A friend told me the other day the following story of General 
Wolseley, who is condocting the present English campaign against 
the Egyptian Arabi Pasha in Egypt. When a boy ten or twelve 
years of age he undertook to get an apple from the extreme end of a 
bough of an apple tree, and fel! and broke his arm. I believe he was 
getting it for his sister. Two days after his fall, while of course his 
arm was still in its bandages, he climbed the tree again and captured 
the apple. You are so good at drawing morals that I shall not at- 
tempt to draw one, but simply tell you the story for the benefit of 
your nephews and nieces, if you think it has any benefit for them. 

L. A. 

I am afraid I shall draw quite a different moral from 
the one the writer of this letter would draw from the 
story. His would be, I think, the lesson of persistence. 
There was, indeed, a certain virtue in not giving up 
the object desired, although the obstacled in the way 
of getting were very great; and if the boy were 
naturally weak and timid, and easily discouraged, there 





would have been some great good in such a lesson to 
himself. But if the boy were reckless, daring, impa- 
tient of restraint, and unwilling to bear disappoint- 
ment, it would have been a greater and grander lesson 
to have given his impetuosity some restraint and his 
considerateness and discretion an opportunity to grow. 
If he had fallen again and broken the other arm, or 80 
injured the already maimed one that it had been perma- 
nently deformed, I do not think he would have been so 
praised as he has been. The object makes a difference 
also. If he had been walking along the street with his 
broken arm in a sling, anda little child had fallen from 
a high building into a tree, where its clothes held it for 
a moment on the branches, it would have been a noble 
risk of his own limbs to have climbed into the tree to 
save the child. But merely to secure a particular 
apple I do not recommend you to do so unwise a thing, 
even to follow a great general’s example. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have been looking patiently in The Christian Union, especially in 
your column, for hints for winter gardening and some simple instruc- 
tions as to slipping, potting, etc. Augost is the month for ench 
things. Cannot Mrs. Polly Ann Thus give us something from her 
large experience ? 

My father used to say to me “the patriarch pupil should (or must) 
be learning still,” and if not deemed an impertinence I would like 
Mrs. Thus to justify the expression ** he works nights,” speaking of 
the cut-worm. Is it a provincialism? and, if so, ought not intelligent 
writers to drop it? Yours, M. VD. J. 


Really it is only the fault of too much we want 
to print and too little space to print it in that has de- 
layed the directions you want. It is not wholly too 
late now, I think, in your region, for the work of pre- 
paring plants for winter. 

Thank you for calling Mrs. T. to account for her lan- 
guage. We all need it, an‘ it is the best way to teach 
the younger people to speak and write correctly. But 
will you not explain to us what makes the expression 
wrong? Would ‘‘ works all night,” or ‘‘ works days 
and nights,” be incorrect? Put the matter as clearly as 
you cap, so that my young people may understand that 
great delicacy ia use of language is important if one 
wishes to be correct. 


Dear Girls and Boys: 

I have not forgotten my promise to tell you how to prepare some 
slips so you could have some nice plants next winter. To begin 
with, then, you want some slips, sand, good earth, pots, and lots of 
patience, and you are ready to begin, Take a shallow box, like a 
cigar box for instance, fill it with common bank sand, such as masons 
use, press it down solid, water it until it will hold no more, For slips 
take the ends of the tender branches of geraniums, heliotrope, fuchsia, 
or whatever you want to root ; break if off with your thomb and fin- 
ger. if it bends instead of breaking it is too old. (ut off all the leaver 
excepting the upper one. Take a small pointed stick, a meat skewer 
will do, make a hole in the sand ard put in the slip, press the sand 
around it close. Put them in about an inch apart. You can fill the 
pot full. Put it in a shady place out of doors,’and don’t you forget it. 
Water it whenever the sand looks dry or the cuttings begin to wilt. 
In about ten days some of them will be rooted. Take some thumb- 
pots (sma'lest size), fillwith good sifted earth, make a hole with 
your finger and put in the plant carefully, spreading out the roots 
Set them in the shade and keep well watered. In two or three weeke 
they will want larger pote. Take some four inch pois, put a piece of 
broken flower pot, stone orclam shell in the bottom ; alittle nice 
sifted loam ; take the plant in your right hand, turn it bottem up on 
to your left, letting the plant come between your fingers : if the root 
are running all around the outside of the ball of earth, your plant 
wants more room; put it in the new pot carefully, filling the new loam 
in between the plant and the pot, pushing it down with a stick or 
your fingers, until the pot is full within half an inch: now give it 
rap to settle the soil, and a good watering, and the work is done. 
Keep shaded a few days. If you want your plants to grow large you 
can repot agaia when the pot is filled with roots. 

I think four inch pots are large enough for geraniums or abutilone 
to blossomin. Heliotrope, seented geraniums, begonias, and other 
plants do better in large pots. You can have a pot of mignonette, 
sweet alyssum or candytuft, by sowing the seed in August, and 
keeping them out of doors as late as possible before bringing them 
into the house. Thoee of you that are taking vacations can perhaps 
get some choice slips to bring home with you. Any tin box, like a 
mustard or cocoa box, filled with damp sand will do to put them in 
until you get home, and then if they have rooted you can pot them, 
I hope you will keep your eyes open for every beautifal thing you 
may see; grasses, pressed wild flowers, leaves, ferns, especially the 
beautiful maider-bair fern, thietles, milk-weed pods, and later the 
autumn leaves and berries. The treasures of the wood and field are 
wonderful if you only have eyes to see them. 

Your friend, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I gota present to-day from my Aunt Fannie, the aunt | was 
named after. Shesent mea pair of blue mittens, knitted fancy up 
the back ; there is open work, and then it looks like it is twisted. 
Perhaps you have seen some like them. They are very pretty. 

I should iike to have this letter put in the paper. I want my papa 
to see it. I thank you for putting my other one in. 

I have a large white cat ; she is older than Iam. She is eleven and 
T am ten years old. 

Now, Aunt Patience, did you really like to go to school when you 
were little? I don’t believe many people did. 

You eaid if we all could send a penny or more we could make a 
pleasant home for some little boys, and we should direct the envelope 
to a certain lady ; but I thought as I was writing to you I would send 
the money to you, and you could give it to that lady. 

Well I guess my letter is getting too long, so good-by. 

Your niece, Fanniz W. 


Your mittens are all ready for next winter; how 
would it be for you to knit or crochet a pair of plain, 
warm mittens for some little girl who has no Aunt 
Fanny to knit fancy- backed ones for her? 

I suppose your cat’s whiskers were already white, 
so age has not made any change in them ; has she lost 
any of her teeth ? 

Yes, and no ; I did like very much to goto one of 


Poutiy ANN Tavs. 





my schools at one time, and I did very much dislike to 
go to one other school I went to at another time. Gen- 
erally if the school is a good one and the scholar is a 
thorough oneschool is attractive; but if youtry to study 
as little as possible and skip over all the hard parts in 
your lessons, hoping you won’t *‘ get caught up on that 
part,” school will grow worse and worse to you. 
Thank you for the money. 





CHARITY'S REPORT. 
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BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 8. 

One of the most highly esteemed and celebrated trees among the 
ancients. It bas spreading, crooked branches, bright green leaves, 
white flowers with four petals, and a small egg-shaped berry contain- 
ing asmooth nut. It is said by a Jewish historian that a famous 
queen introduced it into a certain locality near the janction of the 
River Jordan and the Dead Sea. A Scottish traveler and writer 
thinks that it was imported a thousand years earlier. The products 
of the tree are smal! and valuable. A certain conqueror of the coun- 
try where it grows ordered a tribute of three pounds’ weight to be 
sent annually to his capital. A prophet of the Old Testament speaks 
of this substance. 

What ie the tree? 

Who was the Jewish historian? 

What queen and what place do I allude to? 

Who wus the Scottish writer? 

What valuable commedity does the tree produce ? 

To what conqneror do I refer? 

To what capital ? 

To what prophet ? 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 5. 


F. Buree Smita. 





A Censer. 

Sometimes of brass, sometimes of gold. The shape like a bow] or 
urn, sometimes without and sometimes with a handle. 

My visions are of the ancient Hebrew times; of Jerusalem; of the 
Temple and its wor hip. 

Shakespeare was the poet alluded to, 

** Here's snip, and nip, and cut, 
Like to Censer in a barber’s shop.” 

The Bible associations : Korah and his company, and King Uzziah. 
Ths censers used by Korab and his rebellious followers were made a 
covering for the aJtar. The Greek and Roman churches use incense, 
and some Protestant ritualists. For significance see Rev. viii., 3, 4. 








PUZZLES. 


AN AQUAKIUM. 
1, A boy's name—to stray—a measure. 
2. A toy—a wing. 
3, Nickname for a bird—part of the face. 
4. To keep close. 
. Solid fence—a Russian. 
. A large cask—refusal. 
. A pronoun—to sound. 
8. A tiny ball—burned. 
9. Part of a phantom. 
10, A beverage—to defeat. 
11. Disobedient—smaller. 
12. To efface. 
18, A seed envelope. 
14. A small inclosure—depart—a hotel. 
15. A girl’s name—a flock of birds. 
16. A musical syllable—juet claim—to view. 
17. A machine for launching ships. 
SQUARE WORDS. 


aon 


F. A. P. 


I. 
1. A kind of bird. 
2. Pain. 

3. A sconrge. 
4. A verb. 


Il. 


Harry R. Bartierr. 


Current. 
A desirable color. 
A metal. 
. Secluded females. 


CHARADE, 


ep > 


Mrs. J. K. 


My first is an arrow, 
My second’s in dough ; 
My third is a border, 
A line, or a row; 
Do not defer my whole to seek, 
If your sight be poor, or your eyes be weak. 


D. 
HOUSE PUZZLE. 


| 
| 
| | | 
| = - *e -_ 
6 7 ~ 
From 1 to 4, grand; 1 to 2,a young pigeon; 1 to 3, a large bird; 
4to5,abeast; 2to 5, is built for defense; 2 to 6, concise; 3 to 7, 


fitted with keys ; 5 to 8, a girl’s name; 6 to 8, basis, 
Eva Lrxy. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 24. 


Literary Enigma. — 

What is the modern poet's fate ’ 

To write his thoughts upon as ate ; 

The critic spits on what is done, 

Gives it a rub, and all is gone !—[Thomas Hood. 
Charade.—Nutmeg. 
First complete set of answers received from M. J. G.; others from 

Frank May, James B. Dunham. 
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Books aud Authors. 


NATIONAL AND UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS’. 

This course of lectures on the Hibbert foundation, 
delivered this year in England anc now issued in an 
English translation, meets an awakened thought among 
Biblical scholars. Its appeal is limited to this class, 
who alone, by research and by facility through train- 
ing, are qualified to judge the validity of its main state- 
ments of fact and lines of argument. We question 
whether the average parish minister, engrossed in pas- 
toral work, can profitably follow its whole line of in- 
vestigation. Yet we expect that many who are with- 
out even the general training in Biblical criticism 
which the ministry have will deem themselves capable 
judges on the nice points which are the pivots of this 
discussion. We should add that any intelligent reader 
will find pleasure in the animated style, the candid 
temper, the’ suggestive thought, and the skillfully ar- 
ranged arguments. 

The book is an exponent of the ‘‘ new criticism” of 
the general school of Welihausen, Graf, and W. Robert- 
son Smith, with many others less known in this country. 
Of this school the author is a fair specimen—not, on one 
hand, clearly evangelical, like W. Robertson Smith, or, 
on the other hand, flippantly destructive. Indeed he 
stoutly opposes certain of the more radical positions 
of some writers of his own party. His spirit is Chris- 
tian, in that he deals reverently and gently with certain 
modes of thought that are recognized as standard 
among devout disciples, while not committing himself 
tothem. Many instructive suggestions and rich his- 
torical views emerge along the line on which he car- 
ries his debate. With admirable force he maintains 
(against Comte) that the religion of Israel was not an 
adaptation from Egypt; indirectly he seems to show 
it not as a mere natural product of Israel, but as 
given from God, though by a process not outside of 
nature and history. He traces the profound essential 
unity of the old and new dispensations ; thus strength- 
ening, in our age of scientific denial of Christ as above 
nature, the old apostolic argument for Christ as the 
divinely natural and inevitable bloom from the root, as 
old as the world, whose earlier growths were patriarchs 
and prophets. This author avoids metaphysical theol- 
ogy as a land of unknown perils; and has too large 
conscience to be guided by a science which would 
need to be omniscience in order to be the nescience 
which it claims to be; his search is for historical re- 
ligions; so he does not enter that curious pata of 
blundering ingenuity along which with graceful step 
the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” has passed, in his recent 
book, to show us as ‘‘ Natural Religion” a religiosity 
80 artificial that it does not even counterfeit nature as 
closely as does simple paganism, and a Nature so un- 
religious that it does not even recognize its living 
Father. Let us then be thankful for history even 
though not seen through our eyes, since if seen at all 
it shows us at least the pervading Life that is the Light 
of men. 

Professor Kuenen’s thesis—to which his whole work 
is closely held, and which, while true, seems to us not 
the vital or the deepest truth of this subject—is ‘‘The 
connection of the universal with the national religions 
furnishes the explanation and the measure of their 
universalism.” It is evident that this thesis tends to set 
forth the supernatural as not aside from but working 
through the natural ; as holding nature fully ensphered 
in its vaster life. Let the creeds deny this if they fear 
it; the Scriptures show no such timidity. Of national 
religions this author considers four: Islam, Buddhism, 
Judaism, Christianity. The universal religion (7. ¢., 
in fitness, by origin and nature) is that Judaism of 
old, and that Christianity of the later days, whose 
ground-principle is one through all its successive de- 
velopments or its synchronous variations. It alone 
has given the world, andnow urges upon the world, 
the commanding, inspiring, unifying idea of the King- 
dom of God as at once a sentiment and an assured 
reality ever rising into new power. It is shown with 
beautiful delineation how this sentiment was implanted 
through the Divine dealings with the Hebrew nation- 
eality—the thought of the universal being slowly ap- 
proached through the experience of the national. The 
learned author’s view, agreeing with that of Well- 
hausen, is that monotheism was gained only in the 
later stages of popular development by the combined 
ministration through priests and prophets, but especi- 
ally of the eminent among the later prophets, of the 
truth of God’s holiness. He shows how in the fullness 
‘of time ‘“‘ Judaism became the lawful heir of its own 
past,” in the rising Christianity. He shows the fallacy 
of the recent ‘‘romantic” view—favored by some 
superficial American writers —that Christianity is 
simply developed Essenism ; and he easily sets aside 
Edward von Hartmann’s theory that Paul, not Christ, 
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was the founder of our historical Christianity ; Chris- 
tianity was the direct growth from the main stock and 
the full life of Israel. 

This writer mainly upholds the ‘‘ new criticism "— 
to which even Delitzsch of late makes large conces- 
sions—which has run or been pushed into a liberalism 
which we look to see rapidly modified: this we say 
witbout assuming to pronounce on the principles which 
the ‘criticism jinvolves. ‘For instance: ‘All sincere 
religion is true religion, and must secure its beneficent 
result” (p. 81), is not true in fact, whether or not 
‘*Deuteronomy was written in the last quarter of the 
seventh century B. ©.” (p. 128). The declaration that 
the ‘“‘ incense and a pure offering” of Mal. i., 11, 14, 
refers to the adoration by the heathen of their own 
gods, which in reality falls to Yahweh (Jehovah) as an 
acceptable worship (pp. 192, 3), will not be held, we 
must think, as an essential part of the new views if 
they shall supersede the old. To declare that the 
Logos of John is the same with the Logos of Philo is 
not in the special province of our new guides in the 
reading of the Old Testament; and has been denied 
with great force by the most profound of Christian 
thinkers. The general tendency of this author to a 
reduction of the authority of the Gospel of John below 
that of the Synoptic gospels—from which tendency a 
strong recent reaction is observable among leading 
scholars—comports with his views on the Old Testa- 
ment writings, yet is not so much an illustration of 
Biblical criticism as it is a dictate of a special theology. 
In dealing with the Old Testament there is no attempt 
to prove the main points of the ‘‘ new criticism :” they 
are not even announced definitely: they are assumed, 
as though beyond all touch of debate. Yet this superb 
dogmatism is combined with an extreme caution in 
treating of iheir relative range and scope, a charming 
balancing of considerations in one scale and in the 
other. If the ‘‘new criticism” can be proved, this 
balancing will give this work much value ; if not, the 
treatise will have such interest as pertains to a discus- 
sion of a problem in chess with its given conditions. 
Not yet isthe main position proved: meanwhile the 
book is highly interesting and suggestive in its limited 
range. 


The Gypsies. By Charles G. Leland. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1882.) To write successfully a book about 
gypsies requires unique qualifications. Learning the most 
profound will not compass it, although a facile memory is 
needed to catch and fix strange words in the mind. One 
must, in short, have felt gypsy to write truthfully about gyp- 
sies. George Borrow could write thus, and though he tells 
us of adventures that to the best of our belief never were on 
sea or land, yeteven that is in genuine gypsy character. Mr. 
Leland, too, speaks gypsy, probably as well as George Bor- 
row, has seen much of gypsies in many lands, and even 
traced their obsure tongue to its very root among the tribes 
of Jatand Dom inthe heartof India. The present book, 
which is by no means the author's first essay on the subject, 
takes up the study of gypsies in regions more or less remete in 
a vivid and truly poetic manner, by allotting chapters of 
anecdote and personal experience to the gypsies of each 
country. The gentlemen gypsies of Russia, for instance, 
are depicted with delightful spirit, and we wonder if any 
other people so strange ever existed as these refined, pagan, 
kindly, musical folk. It would seem as if true music were 
really unknown except among these exceptional gypsies of 
cleanlyfhabits and refined lives, and Liszt certainly held much 
the same view when the Romany orchestra played for him as 
they declared they had never before *‘ played for any man.’ 
For the gypsy finds music not a mere science, “‘ but a fire, a 
joy, a self-forgetfulness which whirls the soul away as the 
soul of the Menad went with the stream adown the moun- 
tains.” Hence the gypsy’s unrivaled power of improvising 
on his favorite instrument, the violin. Gypsies sing, play 
and dance well because it is their life, and comes to them 
from the cherished habits of a hundred generations. Mr. 
Leland’s accounts of gypsy music and dancing are singularly 
fascinating. but itis hardly less delightful to wander about 
with him through the green lanes of England and Wales 
and far American highways, and chat at gypsy firesides 
about fortune-telling, horse-trading and loose ways of vari- 
ous sorts, which would be vulgar enough untransmuted by 
the magical effect of gypsy life. The gypsy is incarnate na- 
ture, and genuine nature can hardly be vulgar although it 
may certainly be in many ways, asin this case, both unsay- 
ory and unsatisfactory. The author throughout these wan- 
derings gives us, a8 @ proper accompaniment of gypsy life, 
delightful bits of description of nature. And if we feel some- 
times that severe literary taste may fairly object to the rol- 
licking, almost extravagant tone assumed, we forgive it ina 
moment for the true gypsy abandon it manifests. Going 
about the country astonishing poor, ignorant gypsies by an 
unexpected acquaintance with their language, and forcing 
the wretched creatures to confess themselves liars and beg- 
gars, does not seem very elevated employment for cultivated 
literary gentlemen, and it would not be if practiced on any 
one else than gypsies. But think of humbugging a gypsy. 
telling a gypsy’s fortune, piling mystery on mystery, learn- 
ing words and ways long hidden from the light. Surely we 
must acknowledge the employment has its own peculiar fas- 
cination and likewise its special reasonableness. The literary 
art of the book should be also duly commended. Besides the 
eloquence, the point and sparkle of it, one dwells with won- 
der on the art displayed in the little translations of songs 
interspersed here and there. The author is a true poet, and 








his gypsy studies have worthily continued the work of dely- 
ing in a mine of strangely fascinating lore. May the suc- 
cessor of George Borrow long live to continue a work of such 
unique excellence, and bequeath its farther study finally to 
& prthy inheritor, and so on until the last gypsy shall disap- 
pear before the all-pervading order of law-abiding Philis- 
tines. 

Camps in the Rockies. By Wm. A. Baillie-Grohman. 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y.) This delightful volume re- 
ceives a cordial welcome and deserves unstinted praise. It 
is not written in the hackneyed style of tourists and sponte- 
men, but with the elegance of ascholar. We travel with the 
author in a region where slang is the common speech, but 
get only enough of it to know where we are. We climb into 
the heights, visit the canyons of the Colorado, watch the 
majestic lord of the mountain beasts or the skillful work of 
the beaver, and are led into a keen appreciation of it all. 
The author’s hardihood is almost appalling. His endurance 
of cold and fatigue is wonderful. Few would dare to venture 
where he goes with fearless step. The amount of informa- 
tion in the volume, given with no flourish of trumpets, gives 
it a positive value. Its charming description of scenery 
makes it a prize for the artist. Rosa Bonheur might almost 
paint the wapiti from the vivid picture in these pages. The 
artlessness of the whole story, in which there is so much of 
travel, experience, character, and information, makes it 
outrank other books of a similar character. Each chapter 
has its excellences, and the appendix is full of value. The 
enthusiasm of the author is contagious, and for all but a few 
well-trained and hardy men the best experience of ‘‘Camps 
in the Rockies” will be found in reading this book. There 
is no slaughter of animals for the sake of shooting. The 
author wins admiration by the unconscious disclosure of his 
true manhood in his vivid narration. It will give any one 
real pleasure for a few hours if they will procure and read 
this rare book. 

The Hero of Cowpens. A Centennial Sketch. (New York 
and Chicago: A. 8. Barnes & Co.) This interesting volume, 
lately issued by A. 8S. Barnes & Co., is very attractive, and 
presents in a newlight many events that occurred in the 
Revolutionary War. The hero not only of ‘the battle of 
Cowpens,” but of other Revolutionary battles as well, is 
represented to be Daniel Morgan. The author treats the 
subject in an admirable manner; calling Benedict Arnold 
the ‘‘ mock hero,” who appropriated throughout the time he 
figures in history the laurels fairly won by Morgan. The 
second chapter is devoted to an account of Benedict Arnold's 
life from his birth up to the time Washington gave him com- 
mand. This account of Arnold's childhood days represents 
him as naturally cruel, and selfish at all times, and gives 
many instances of cruel tricks that he played on his school- 
mates and friends. The delineation of -\rnold’s character is 
clear, and the life of Morgan is vividly pictured ; both being 
shown in their proper light. The book is made valuable to 
the student of American history not only by the concise, clear 
style in which it is written, but also by fine portraits of Dan- 
iel Morgan, Jean Marron, and Benedict Arnold, with plans 
showing the position of the American and British forces in 
some of the prominent battles of the Revolution. 

King's Handbook of Boston Harbor. By M. F. Sweetser. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Moses King). For a hand-book or 
guide-book for travelers this is a truly elaborate affair, of 
which the highly decorative make-up, the profusion of illus- 
trations and sketches, tend to give it the appearance of a 
summer holiday book. There are over two hundred illustra- 
tions, some very good, and some, notably the house on page 
eeventy-one, very bad. Its architecture is of no name or age 
known to modern builders, and it is strange that such an 
amateur attempt shoula ever have been allowed among so 
much that is excellent in the way of illustration and informa- 
tion. The initial letters of each chapter are specially notice- 
able for their clever designs illustrative of various phases of 
summer travel and enjoyment, while the matter which fol- 
lows them treats of the channels, the islands, the beauty, 
romance and histery of Boston Harbor in a bright and enter- 
taining manner. 

Laborers Together with God. By the Rey. G. Calthrop, 
M. A. (New York: Thomas Whitaker.) This little volume, 
containing words of encouragement and counsel for Sunday- 
school teachers, is a most excellent work. The subject is 
well worn, and one would hardly expect anything new in that 
line; but the Rev. Mr. Calthrop has presented it in a new 
Plight, and given so many ideas in a few words that young 
and old may profit thereby. The book is divided under euit- 
able headings, each giving good thoughts on the different 
phases of class-work. it may be read with interest by the 
general reader as well as Sunday-school teachers and 
workers. 

Bright Days in the Old Plantation Time. By Mary Ross 
Banks. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) Stories told to grand- 
children on rainy days may now be read by anybody on 
pleasant days. ‘An old woman, almost done with earthly 
joys,” found pleasure in recalling these scenes of her happy 
childhood. To those who know only of the dark and tragic 
side of slavery these bright pictures will be studied with in- 
terest. To the aged whose early life was spent among similar 
scenes this volume will be very welcome. The Negro dialect 
is perfect and the incidents are true to life. 

The Gospel of Law. By 8. J. Stewart. (Boston: George 
H. Ellis.) This book contains fourteen sermons preached as 
a series in the Unitarian church, Bangor, Me. They are pro- 
fessedly discourses upon fundamental church doctrines, but 
really are attacks upon them. One after another is seized 
and rent in pieces, till one wonders what the author should 
occupy @ pulpit for after this disclosure of his unbelief. 
There isso much unfairness and sneer at what many hold as 
precious truth that the voluine is without value save as an 
index of the author’s state of mind. 


Only a Tramp. By Grace Stebbins. (New York: Thos. 
Whittaker.) This is a good story for the Sunday-school 
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library. It traces the career of the poor wanderer who fell 
asleep in the shelter of Silverdale church porch just as the 
words of the litany ‘‘God, the Father of Heaven” reach 
his ear. The kindness of the rector and the awakened 
energy of the man resulted in a useful life. It is always well 
to study carefully the possibilities of the disheartened before 
we count them absolutely lost. There are some character 
sketches in this volume that are true to life and very 
interesting. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—‘* The Peak in Darien,” Miss Frances Power Cobbe’s new 
book, will be published in this country by George N. Ellis. 

—Mr. Wiliiam Hamilton Gibson has in press a work en- 
titled ‘‘ Highways and Byways,” which is illustrated by him- 
self. 

—Another Uncle Remus book is under way, and Mr. Har- 
ris is also at work upon a novel, astory of slave life in the 
South. 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway is writing a book describing 
the South Kensington Museum, which will be abundantly 
illustrated. 

—Dr. Edward Eggleston will shortly begin a series of il- 
lustrated papers on ‘‘ Life in the Thirteen Colonies,” in the 
** Century Magazine.” 

—A number of the people mentioned in ‘‘ Mozley’s Remi- 
niscences”’ have brought charges of an inaccurate memory 
against the author of that book. 

—‘* Under the Sun,” Indian essays, by Phil. Robinson, the 
‘*new English humorist,” is announced by Roberts Bros., 
Boston, with preface by Edwin Arnold. 

—S. E. Cassins, of Boston, publishes a book by Professor 
J. 8. Kingsley called ‘* The Naturalist’s Assistant,” which is 
specially designed to help in the work of preparing specimens 
for the cabinet. 

—Roberts Bros. announce two new books b7 the author of 
‘* Little Women :” “‘ Proverb Stories” and ‘‘An Old-fashioned 
Thankegiving.” The latter completes the Aunt Jo’s Scrap- 
Bag Series. 

—Turgeneff's latest story, ‘‘ Love’s Triumph,” is a purely 
romantic tale, said to have been suggested by an old copy of 
Boccaccio which the novelist found at his country house 
when last in Russia. 

—N. Tibbals & Sons have in press ‘‘The City Temple 
Palpit,”’ sermons by the Rev. Joseph Parker of London, with 
other homiletical matter. Itis proposed to follow it with 
additional volumes should this one meet with favor. 

—Mr. Henry Lanedell, the author of ‘‘Through Siberia,” 
reports that all has gone well with him so far on his journey 
towards Central Asia, and that the Russian Government has 
given him “every possible facility that black and white can 
convey.” 

—The September number of the ‘‘ North American Review 
contains an article by H. M. Hyndman, the English Radical 
leader, on ** The Coming Revolution in England ;"’ also, an 
account by Dr. Henry Schliemann of his recent discoveries 
at Ancient Troy. 

—The original editions of Dickens's works are bringing high 
prices. ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby” and ‘‘Master Humphrey’s 
Clock” have both been quoted Jately at $18, and a copy of 
the first and only edition of ‘‘ The Story of Little Dombey ” 
brought a little over $100. 

—Mr, Sydney Howard Gay is to write a life of James 
Madison for the ‘‘ American Statesmen” series ; Professor 
Sumner, of Yale, is at work on the life of Jackson; Presi- 
dent Gilrsan, of Johus Hopkins, will write about Monroe, and 
Albert Gallatin falls to the lot of Mr. J. A. Stevens. 

—Professor Edward Dowden brings a charge of almost in- 
excusable accuracy against the new edition of Wordsworth's 
poetical works, which is coming out in eight volumes, under 
the editorship of Dr. William Knight, aud says that the two 
first volumes ought to be recommitted to the editor if the new 
issue, which is chrono]: gical in the order of the poems, is to 
be up to the standard of such a work. 

—Mr. Frank R. Stockton sailed for Europe in the ‘City of 
Berlin” August 26. His admirers will be glad to learn 
that the droll stories under the title of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,” 
contributed to ‘‘ The Century” by Mr. Stockton several years 
ago, are to be continued in a ‘‘ Rudder Grange Abroad’ 
series; the scene of the adventures of Euphemia and her prac- 
tical husband being now transferred to Europe. 

—Dr. P. Popoff has an article in ‘ The Critic” of Sep- 
tember 9 showing to what extent American literature is 
read in Russia. Longfellow heads the list of American poets 
whose works have been translated into the language; 
Cooper’s Indian tales are better liked than any other foreign 
novels ; and there are few educated Russians who have not 
read Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘Uncle Tom.” Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain also are popular among the subjects of the Tsar. 

—Beginning with the November rumber, there will appear 
in ‘‘The Century Magazine” a series of papers by the Rev. 
Washington Gladden, descriptive of ‘‘ The Christian League 
of Connecticut.” Itis an account of cciperation in Chris- 
tian work among the different churches of large towns in 
Connecticut: showing what kinds of work they attempted, 
and what kinds they declined to attempt; what methods they 
employed ; how they combined effectively in caring for the 
poor, in guarding the public morals, ete.; and how this ex- 
periment led to a county organization for the consolidation 
of feeble churches in the small towns, and finally the adop- 
tion of the same methods throughout the State. 

—Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, will bring out at an 
early date the work of Rudolf Schmidt on the “ Darwinian 
Theories, and their Relation to Religion, Philosophy and 
Morality,” translated from the German, under the author's 
supervision, by Dr. G. A. Zimmermann, of Chicago, and 
with an Introduction by the Duke of Argyll; anew volume 
in Dr. Nohl’s series of Musical Biographies—‘t Haydu "— 
translated from the German by Mr. George P. Upton; ‘‘ The 
Nonpareil Cook Book,” by Mrs. E. A. Matthiessen; ‘* The 
Essentials of Vaccination,” by Dr. W. A. Hardaway, of St. 
Louis; ‘‘ Frontier Army Sketches,” by James W, Steele, of 








Topeka, Kansas; and ‘The Time of Gustav Adolf,” the 
initial volume of the celebrated ‘‘Surgeon’s Stories” of Z. 
Topelius, one of the foremost of Swedish authors, whose his- 
torical tales are now for the first time translated into English, 
and will be completed in six volumes. 








Correspondence. 
DEFECTS Ol’ PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Edilor Christian Uaion: 

Dear Sir: Permit me to send you an adverse criticism on 
city public schools, in response to your invitation. 1 have 
condensed and generalized when I might have amplified and 
particularized, but your space is preciows and your readers 
are intelligent. If the ground here taken is not already 
covered by other correspondents, you are at liberty to make 
use of my criticism; in any case, do with it as your judg- 
ment directs. I have long been a subscriber to and an eager 
reader of The Christian Union, and trust thatits effort to 
reform the public schools will be crowned with success. I 
believe in and love the schools, but the children more; and 
to my mind their one great fault is the loss of the individual, 
for the loss is not only to him put eventually to everything 
with which he hastodo. The failure te develop the indi- 
vidual will make men and women who will be weak in in- 
tellect aad in moral character. 

The defects of city public schools emay be classed under J 
two heads—Faults Within and Faults Without. 

Fau.Lts WitnHin.—By this term I mean those defects which 
occur in administration—faults of superintending and teach- 
ing, by which schocls become too much like machines, and 
the children like blocks to be made of the same size, form 
and color. Individuality in school children is well-nigh for- 
gotten; they are handled and instructed in masses. The 
causes of this deplorable condition are: Ist, the large num- 
ber of pupils to the teacher, from 45 to 70. 24. The desire 
to promote large classes on high averages, which causes re- 
tarding of bright pupils and undue hastening of elow ones, 
which taxes memory at the expense of understanding, and 
which tends to make instruction authoritative rather than 
rational. As a result, pupils cease to think; they merely 
learn, but do not develop: they become more or Jess unreas- 
onivg, according to their natural habit and their home influ- 
ence. 

Superintendents and principles are chiefly responsible for 
this condition of things. Whatever thelegislation of Boards 
of Education may be, superintendents and principals can so 
adapt it that no great ivjury will result; but it is vastly 
easier to conduct a school or a system of schools as a mere 
machine than to make it subserye the needs of individual 
pupils. Hence courses of instruction are arranged and 
schools are managed for the mass, and the individual is for- 
gotten. They are too inflexible to meet the needs of the 
pecple. 

FauLts Wirnout.—Members of Boards of Education do 
not have the personal fitness, the experience and the time to 
understand the needs of the schools and to legislate wisely 
forthem. The interference of individual members with the 
administrative department often works great mischief. They 
do not always discriminate between noble character and an 
off-hand swartness, aud hence frequently employ or promote 
teachers, principles and superintendents of marked unfit- 
ness. Their legislation not infrequently stigmatizes the 
whole corps of instructors, and alieaates from them the 
good willof the parents and therefore of the children, thus 
making it difficult if not impossible for the instructors to do 
the good they would otherwise do. 

For all these reasons, city children are more likely to grow 
up weak in character and in reason, and to be surpassed by 
their country brothers in many elements which lead to the 
highest success in life. I. 8. BAKER. 

DENVER, Colorado, 


THE STEAM WHISTLE NUISANCE. 
Editor of The Christian Union: 

In a recent number of The Christian Union, under Notes, 
you say: ‘ ‘ The ‘Evening Post’ has a sensible editorial on 
the subject of factories in this city, a topic which is 
rapidly becoming @ very impoitant one for the health and 
comfort of our population. These establishments are grow- 
ing in number with great rapidity, and are many of them the 
cause of great vexation and annoyance on account of offen- 
sive odors and vitiated atmosphere, the ringing of bells and 
the blowing of steam whisties ; moreover, many factories 
are highly inflammable ‘and are centers of danger tothe city.” 
If I rightly read that ‘‘ sensible editorial” on ‘‘ The Factory 
Question,” in ‘‘ The Evening Post,” it spoke of factories in 
respect to their causing destructive fires, and in respect of 
their vitiating the atmosphere about them, causing it to be 
disagreeable, or hurtful, or both. If it said aught of factory 
noises it will be found in these lines; when speaking of what 
the New York City Board of Health has done, it says: ‘‘The 
Board has concerned ‘itself not only about offensive odors 
and vitiated air, but also about vexatious and injurious 
noises, and its jurisdiction is supposed to extend to the ring- 
ing of church bells and the blowing of steam whistles. But 
what it has done isin the nature of police work. It has cured 
or mitigated such evils after they have grown up. In the 
nature of things it has not been able to prevent them from 
taking root in the first instance and flourishing until they be- 
came intolerable.” Steam whistles are used in factories for 
signaling for economic reasons, aad because the tones they 
give can easily be heard above the rumbling and rattling 
noise of machinery ; but no good reason can be offered for 
using @ whistle that can be heard much, if at all, beyond the 
walls of the factory in which it serves a useful purpose. 
Much less can any good reason be offered for using in towns 
and cities steam whistles and beils to call people from dis- 
tant points. With clocks and watches as cheap and as gen- 





erally used as they are, those who haye anything at stake 


should find no great difficulty in being at the right time 
where duty calls them. Practically such do not. Only the 
laggards, persons of little conscience and still less wholesome 
zeal, require to be hit in the ears with a sudden and harsh 
noise to spur them to the performance of their plain duty. 
It is to be hoped that the day is not far distant when in all 
towns and cities Boards of Health will be clothed with the 
amplest powers for the suppression vf needless noises, and 
exercise them fearlessly. ‘Then will the weary, and suffering, 
and sick, rejoice. Then will living be more easy and com- 
fortable, and life’s best fruits be more abundant. 
JAMES M. LEETE, M.D. 

St. Louis, Mo., August 7, 1882. 

WHAT KIND OF A BOOK IS THE 
Editor Christian Union: 

I have just read your article, ‘‘If Thine Eye be Evil,” in 
reply to the Chicago ‘‘Advance.”’ Admitting all that you 
say to be true, won’t you answer the question substantially 
asked by the ‘* Advance”? The Bible says Christ had no 
human father. This is contrary to the teaching of science 
in all other cases, and by analogy contrary also here. Is the 
Bible such a book that we must accept this statement on its 
authority ? 

It seems to me that you must have an opinion which can 
be expressed in one of two words. 

The Bible says Christ died and was buried, and after two 
nights and one day arose, and was seen of many, conversed 
with them, ate fish,gbread and honey. This is in absolute 
contradiction to all that reason—which, in such a matter, is 
only another name for the ordinary course of nature— 
teaches. 

Long explanations and many words puzzle weak brains. 
So won't you say whether, in your opinion, the Bible is such 
a veracious book that we ought to believe that such an event 
occurred ? 

The Bible tells us that Cyrus was called by name very long 
before his birth, and that be should order the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem. This is utterly contrary to -‘reason” in the 
opinion of al! who admit no supernatural interference. Is the 
Bible such a book that we must perforce believe such an as- 
sertion ? 

You say, ‘‘ the Bible is of all helps the most important in 
developing the moral sense and giving it guidance.” To this 
[ heartily agree ; come would have us rest here, but others 
are so constituted that they must go farther. They would 
know whether what it tells us of our Lord is true; not his 
bigh mora! character only, or his wise teachings, bnt whether 
it tella the truth when it claims for him power to lay down 
his life and power to take it up again. ‘ 

And this question cannot be answered by telling us 
what all know, that ‘‘ the book is of all helps the most im- 
portant iu developing the moral sense ;” nor by a disquisition 
on the tendency of “ theology to swing through a long are 
of reaction from error to error.” To all this the earnest 
soul will say, yes, yes; but is it true that our Lord had no 
human father, and that of his own power he laid down his 
life that he might take it agaia ? C. B. WaRRING. 

PouGHKEFPsIE, N. Y. 


BIBLE ? 


OF SUNDAY PAPERS. 

In The Christian Union of August 17 I have 
just read the inquiry and reply relating to Sunday papers, 
and am much pained by your answer, which ought to have 
been positive, like that in same column for the *‘ temperance 
man;” since patroviztng a Sunday paper ‘‘renders you a par- 
ticipator in the manufacture” and circulation of a more 
potent and pernicious agent than beer or whiskey. In this 
city (Cincinnati) all three have been at work, as I have per- 
sonal knowledge, for many years—without taking either of 
them—and in the present organized rebellion of the lawless 
against law it is beyond question that their main reliance is 
on the influence of the Sunday papers in favor of ‘‘ Free beer 
and no Sunday.” The Sunday paper had its beginning in an 
overt defiance of the laws of both God and man, and, being 
published on the six other days, it has through all these years 
been soiling the minds of its readers with lawless thoughts in 
the morning of every day, until there are few with conscience 
enough left to ask the question which you answer as if you 
too had been reading a Sunday paper! But I suppose you 
have only done so as an editor, your business making it 
necessary that you should read in all directions. Yet that is 
what they all say—‘‘My business requires,” etc.—and just 
there is where the art of the Sunday seducer is shown; for 
he tempts his readers with matter pertaining to every pro- 
fession and occupation, and is profuse with ‘ religious read- 
ing’ for Christians, at whom in the same paper he sneers for 
the gratification of the irreligious, who alco get plenteous 
supplies of shameful stuff, which the Christian or the Chris- 
tian’s child will likewise read—every unspeakable word of it. 
Does your soul sicken at the thought? Then please, please use 
your best and constant endeavor, by every available means, 
to dissuade Christians from in any way, or for any purpose, 
giving aid or encouragement to the baleful Sunday paper. 


Yours truly, W. Storer How. 
Cincinnati, Aug. 20, 1882, 


DEAR SIR: 





TOBACCO NUISANCE, 

I am rejoiced to know that The Christian Union gives ut- 
terauce to anti-tobacco sentiments. While the subject is 
under discussion can you not publish an article from some 
unprejudiced person, whose authority will carry weight, 
giving a fair statement of the effects of tobacco upon the 
human system? The use of the weed is growing alarmingly 
prevalent, and ministers of the Gospel are lending it their 
influence. What arguments can a teacher employ to young 
men to induce them to avoid the use of the weed? One 
who has to do with boys in an academy is often puzzled to 
know how to oppose an evil that has the support of so many 
who profess to be Christians, A TEACHER, 

Hayaya, N. Y. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


BarTHOLDI AND Trennyson.—The Bartholdi statue 
of Liberty, intended for New York harbor, is now a 
matter of common knowledge, and needs no introduc- 
tion. Toe hand with the torch, which until recently 
has been in New York, the illustrations of the colossus 
itself, and the frequent descriptions that have been 
published, have made us familiar with the statue as 
it will appear when finally established in the harbor. 
It has occurred to a correspondent that a remarkably 
strong relationship exists between Bartholdi’s concep- 
tions of Liberty and Tennyson’s, the poet-laureate of 
England. But we will let our friend’s letter speak for 
itself : 

There has lately appeared in the papers a statement to the effect 
‘that a subscription was about to be opened for the purpose of build- 
ing a suitable pedestal on Bedloe’s [sland for Bartholdi’s great work, 
meow about completed. 

I am sure this call will be readily responded to by those who had 
the good fortune to see the bust of this statue exhibited in the Champ 
de Mars, during the last exposition at Paris. For six months I went 
almost daily into the grounds of the Exposition, and each time I 
felt a deepened sense of the awful sublimity of that grand, colossal 
head, and those calm, majestic features. 

There are but two otber productions of medern art which can be 
compared with it—the Bavaria, who, leaning on her symbolic lion, 
overlooks protectingly the city of Munich; and the Arminius, who, 
brandishing his sword above his head, defies the Gaul] and the Celt on 
the very spet where he slaughtered the legions of Varus nearly two 
thousand years ago. 

If Bartholdi were an Englishman, I should be sure that he had tried 
to put into visible shspe in this colossal image the Laureate’s grand 
conception of Freedom. The statue might have been made to illus- 
trate the poem, or the poem written to describe the statue, so perfect” 
ly do they agrve. If an inscription is wanted for the pedestal, 1 do 
not think a more appropriate one could be found than the last stanzas 
ef this poem, with perhaps the change of a word or two. 

As every reader of your paper has not his Tennyson by heart so 
thoroughly as Macaulay had his Milton, I hope you will give the stan- 
zas in full, No writer for che press, so far as I know, except myself 
has ever called public attention to their remarkable fitness as applied 
to this stacue. J. 8. T. 

a 
“*Of old sat Freedom on the heights, 
The thunders breaking at her feet ; 
Above her shook the starry lights ; 
She heard the torrents meet. 
Il. 
‘There in her place she did rejoice ; 
Self-gathered in her prophet-mind. 
But fragments of her mighty voice 
Came rolling on the wind. 
III. 
“* Then stepped she down through town and field 
To mingle with the human race ; 
And step by step to men revealed 
The fuiness of her face. 
IV. 
“* Grave mother of majestic works 
From her isle-altar looking down, 
Who god-like bears the triple-forks, 
‘And king-like wears the crown! 
Se 
“Her open eyes desire the truth ; 
The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them ; may perpetual youth 
Keep dry their light f1om tears. 
VI. 


** That her fair form may rise and shine, 
Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to ecorn. with lips divine, 
The falsehood of extremes! ” 


Norrs.—The French scheme for reclaiming the Sa- 
hara desert south of Tunis and Constantine in North 
Africa has been abandoned. It would cost 1,300,000,- 
000 francs to create the inland sea proposed, and the 
advantages to trade and the country generally were 
over-estimated by the originators of the iaea.—Atbh- 
ens has a street railway that passes near the Parthenon 
and the Acropolis. Horse-cars in Greece are about as 
incongruous a combiaation of old and modern as could 
well be found.——An artist in New York, Seymour by 
name, claims to have discovered a genuine portrait of 
old Peter Stuyvesant, the Dutch Governor of the colo- 
ny of the New Netherlands. The portrait bears the 
date of 1643, and was done in Holland, when Stuyve- 
sant was a dashing young man of thirty years. Mr. 
Seymour discovered the picture among some rubbish 
in the building where he has his studio and he values 
his prize at $5,000.—Prominent Cincinnati citizens 
are about to raise a monument to the memory cf E. C. 
Megrue. formerly chief of the fire department in that 
city. Tse feature of the monument will be a minia- 
ture steam fire-engine, which 1s a wonderful and per- 
fect piece of mechanism. It is 30 inches long, 24 
inches high, weighs 300 pounds, and is bright with 
nickel plate and brass. It is as perfect in action as a 
department engine, and on being tested recently threw 
a half-inch stream of water a distance of sixty feet. 


TERE is a side view of the war in Egypt that is not 
presented so vividiy in the daily journals as the view 
of the movement of the armies, and yet it is fully as 
important to the interests of England as is the action 
of her fleets and land forces. It is the complication 


‘ 





and derangement of the industrial and trade relation- 
ship between England and Egypt. The ‘‘Scientific 
American” tells us that ‘‘ within the past twenty years 
the agricultural products of Egypt have been nearly 
trebled by means of the capital and machinery intro- 
duced from Europe.” Of these large agricultural yields 
England has been the largest recipient: 


Fully two-thirds of the cotton crop of Egypt, averaging 280,000,000 
pounds, has hitherto gone to England. In the Bolton district alone 
5,000,000 spindles are employed on Egyptian cotton, and in the whole 
of England some 25,000 work-people are employed upon this staple. 
The stoppage of the supply cannot but affect them disastrously. 
The large dependence of English industry upon Egyptian products is 
further illustrated in the case of cotton-seed, about nine million dol- 
lars worth of which is imported annuually. Last year Hull alone 
took 120,000 tons, and in its crushing 2,500 men and boys were em- 
ployed. Still more serious will be the effect of the stoppage of the 
supply of Egyptian cotton-seed upon English agriculturists, who de- 
pend very largely upon cotton-seed oil-cake for feeding their cattle. 
The English soap-boilers use about fifty thousand tons of Egyptian 
cotton-seed oil a year, and must ‘likewise severely feel a cutting off 
of the supply from that region. England also draws from Egypt on- 
nually six or seven million dollars worth of wheat and beans, three 
million dollars worth of sugar, and more than two millien dollars 
worth of wool, ivory, gums, and other native products. In return 


for ail these, Egypt has taken manufactured goods, machinery, coa', 
and cotton fabrice, the producers of which cannot but lose heavily 
by the ruin which has fallen upon Egypt. 


Be tts for driving. machinery are now made in this 
country about 48 inches wide and more than 120 feet 
in length. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Mr. Herbert Spencer is in Montreal. 

—The Social Science Association met at Saratoga last 
week, 

—The Saratoga hotels pay $40,000 a season for their 
music. 

—The Cincinnati Industrial Exposition opened Sept- 
ember 6, 

—President Arthur arrived on the ‘‘Despatch ” at Nantucket 
Thursday. 

—Castle Garden received 774 immigrants, September 6, 
from four steamers. 

—Four thousand more troops have been erdered from 
Woolwich to Egypt. 

—There was a rumor last week that the Sultau had offered 
Egypt to Grevt Britain. 

—Arabi is said to be in commaud of an army of 93,100 
men and an armament of 143 guns. 

—The Prince and Princess of Wales travel on the Continent 
as the Baron and Baroness Renfrew. 

—The sonsof President Garfield, James and Harry, re- 
turned to Williams Cellege last week. 

—The Southern cities are forming aid committees in 
behalf of the districts stricken with yellow fever. 

—Lieut. Danenhower, of the ‘“Jeannette,”’ is at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., and it is said his eye-sight is improving. 

—Newport, R. I., is alarmed over the death of a child 
from a disease which the physicians term Asiatic cholera. 

—The Ocean House, a large hotel at Swampscott, near 
Boston, was destroyed by fire on the night of September 6. 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury was enough better last 
week to permit bis being removed to anotber bed in his recom. 

—Stingy: Paul Boyton says he has saved 72 persons from 
drowning, and the largest reward ever offered him was a $3 
watch. 

—Mr. Cobb recently married Miss Webb; he knew that 
they were intended for each other as soon as he spider.—Ex- 
change. 

The Marquis ef Lorne and the Princess Louise were in 
Chicago on Thursday, leaving in the afternoon for San 
Francisco. 

—The National Telephone Exchange Association convened 
at Boston last week. One of the dailies called it the 
‘* Hello Club.” 

—London ‘ Truth.”—'‘In some of the smaller Western 
cities of America there are more telephones than there are 
at present in England.” 

—The Common Council of New York have appointed a 
committee to welcome Engineer Melville, of the ‘‘Jeannette,” 
on his return from Europe. 

—The doctors of St. Louis are puzzling their brains over 
the case of a young woman who claims to have eaten no 
solid food for three months. 

—The street rows in Dublin, since the police force 
‘ kicked,” have sent over eighty patients to the hospitals. 
Twenty victims have bayonet wounds. 

—Ten persons, arrested on suspicion of sharing in the 
horrible Joyce murder in Ireland recently, are on trial before 
a special commission court at Dublin. 

—Poor Jack Cole, who lost his reason from his sufferings 
on the ‘‘ Jeannette” expedition, is still out of his mind, and 
with little or no prospect of recovery. 

—The Second Annual Fair of the New England Manufac- 
tures and Mechanics’ Institute was opened at the Exhibition 
Building ia Boston on Weduesday the 6th of September. 

—On the morning of September 7 Panama experienced 
the severest earthquake ever known on theisthmus. No lives 
were lost, but there was much damage done to buildings. 

—Mr. Geo. A. Reeves, speaker of the Texas House of 
Representatives, died at Dallas, 'Texas, September 5, from 
the bite of a mad dog. His death was painful and shocking. 

—The son and daughter of George William Curtis, of New 
Brighton, Staten Island, were capsized in a squall recently 
while sailing off Cape Cod, and narrowly escaped drowning. 

—One hundred painters at work on the Brooklyn Bridge 
struck for higher wages on Wednesday last, but resumed 
work on the following Friday, the difficulty being adjusted. 

—The New York ‘‘ Herald” of Friday, September 8, pub- 





lished an elaborate half-sheet map of the Delta of the Nile, 
with the positions occupied by the British and Egyptian 
forces. 

—President Arthur was at Portsmouth. N. H., on Satur- 
day, and on Sunday morning at ten o'clock arrived at Bar 
Harbor, Me., and attended divine service on board the 
Tallapoosa. 

—The British and Scotch residents of San Francisco are 
preparing agrand welcome for their royal visitors, whom 
they have elected honorary members of the British Benevo- 
lent Society. 

—The expression of sadness on the face of the Princess 
Louise, which has been noticed so constantly of late, is said 
to be due to her anxiety for Prince Leopold, who has been 
very sick for weeks. 

—A brother of President Garfield has lived for many years 
in northern Michigan on a small and sterile tarm. The 
Grand Haven papers say that he is now building a fine house 
and barn with movey given him by Mrs. Garfield. 

—Mlle. Berthe Marie de Rothschild, daughter of the head 
of the Frankfort Kotbschilds, was to have been married on 
Thursday last to Prince Alexander de Wagram. To do so 
she had to renounce the Jewish faith and receive Christian 
baptism. 

—A few days after his arrival in London Cetewayo was 
asked by a visitor if he had been to any of the theaters. 
‘* No,” was the reply, ‘‘not yet; I should like to see a thea- 
ter, but the people stare at me so, and I don’t care about be- 
ing made a ‘ Jumbo’ !” 

—The Longfellow memorial subscription list has been 
further increased and honored by the names of Professors 
Tyndall and Blackie, Sir Noel Paton, President of the Royal 
Academy of Scotland, Messrs. Westland Marston and Edwin 
Arnold, the poets, and Mr. Thomas Burt, M. P. 

—It doesn’t seem at first sight that Kentucky and Egypt 
could have much business in common, but Egypt, or her 
British visitors rather, are just now in want of mules, and as 
Kentucky has plenty to diepose of she forwarded five hun- 
dred on Wednesday of last week, addressed to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. 

—Microscopic experts are examining Guiteau's brain, and 
the ‘* Medical News ” says of the examinations: ‘* There is 
in the microscopic revelations no reason for changing the 
opinion which we originally expressed, that Guiteau, an 
abnormal character, justly suffered the penalty of the law 
for the high crime he had committed.” 

—Mr. R. D. Sears, of Boston, the champion teunis man, 
refused to accept the diamond racket presented by E. T. 
Horsman, beeause he did not care to give #500 bonds for the 
production of the prize each summer for the next ten years, 
whereupon Mr. Horsman presents the prize uncondition- 
ally, and Mr. Sears will be able to boast of his #500 ‘‘racket.”” 

—The Central Labor Union had a grand demonstration on 
Tuesday last in this city. Over ten thousand men marched 
in line, bearing banners, flags, mottoes, and legends of a pop- 
ular character. The day was concluded at Elm Park with 
speeches, feasting, dancing, and general merry-making. The 
order that prevailed was remarkable, and the police had lit- 
tle call for their services. 

—After two years’ absence in Earope Miss Emma Thursby, 
the famous singer, returned to America on Saturday last, 
accompanied by her sister and Mrs. Ole Bull. In Norway 
Miss Thursby received greater honor from the people than 
has ever been shown to any other foreigner. Her success 
has been very great, and she has counted kings, queens, and 
noblemen among her admirers. 

—The American Agricultural Aszociation will hold its 
Third Annual! Convention at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, 
commencing Wednesday, December 15, 1882, and continuing 
three days. Addresees will be delivered, and papers read by 
the ablest and best known agriculturists, scientists, and public 
men of the country. Questions will be discussed relating to 
agriculture and kindred topics. 

—J. 8. H., Troy, N. Y., writes: ‘‘The article ‘The Aver- 
age Freedman as a Solecist’ in a recent Christian Union, 
reminds me of what a friend heard in a colored prayer- 
meeting in the South several years ago. “Some discussicn 
had arisen as to whether Africans are mentioned in the New 
Testament, and one brother adduced as proof that they are, 
the fact that ‘nigger Demus’ came to Jesus by night.” 


—There is good authority for stating that the White 
House will have a mistress next winter. President Arthur is 
undouhtedly engaged, and the marriage will take place early 
in the Fall. The nare of the lady is for the present a state 
secret. The engagement was made last spring, and the lady 
has this summer, at different watering places, been the re- 
cipient of the choicest flowers from the White House con- 
servatories.—[Exchange. 

—‘* Has yer had yer boy baptized ?” asked Jim Webster of 
Johnsing, both colored. ‘‘ Not yet.” ‘‘ What de reason ?” 
‘*Becase de Rev. Aminidab Baxter charges $2 for ebery 
chile.” ‘‘A whole $2! Dat am wus dan highway robbery. 
De Rey. Whangdoodle Baxter baptized bofe my twins, and 
he only charged me twentv-five cents!” ‘‘ Yes, but dat ar 
must be a powerful unreliable kind ob a baptism what only 
costs two for a quarter. I wants a cheap article myself, but 
I sin’t gwine ter come down s0 low as two for a quarter.” 


—Nursery Rhymes. Dr. E. F. Rimbault gives the follow- 
ing particulars of some well-known favorites : ‘* Sing a Song 
of Sixpence” is as old as the sixteenth centary. ‘‘Three 
Blind Mice” is found in a music book dated 1609. ‘The 
Frog and the Mouse” waslicensed in 1580. ‘* Three Chil- 
dren Sliding on the Ice’ dated from 1639. ‘‘ London Bridge 
is Broken Down” is of unfathomable antiquity. *‘ Boys and 
Girls Come out to Play,” is certainly as old as the reign of 
Charles If , as is also ‘‘ Lucy Locket Lost Her Poeket,” to the 
tune of which the American song of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” was 
written. ‘ Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, Where Have You Been”’ 
is of the age of Queen Bess. ‘‘ Little Jack Horner” is older 
than the seventeenth century. ‘‘The Uld Woman Tossed in 
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a Blanket ” is of the reign of James II., to which monarch it 
is supposed to allude.—[@xchange. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—Mr. Pentecost’s letters from Scotland this summer, during 
what he terms his ‘‘ half holiday and half work,” have been 
exceedingly interesting and encouraging. In a recent letter 
he says: “I wish] could give you some idea of the very 
great work God has been doing in Scotland the past season, 
and how large and blessed a share he has been allowing me 
to have in it the last five weeks. For many nights past we 
have nct been able to accommodate tne ever-increasing 
’ erowds of people that have come to hear the word. The 
after-meetings have been so large that it has been impossible 
to deal with inquirers separately. One night there were more 
than forty men rose in their seats and avowed their conver- 
sion to God that night, besides many women and children.’ 
At another meeting there were twenty-seven avowals of con- 
version, etc., etc. Everywhere crowd.d meetings; every- 
where immediate resuits. He speaks in glowing terms of the 
Christian life and service of families by whom he has been en- 
tertamed. At ove of the mectings he euys & man found the 
Saviour, and immediately searched through the great audi- 
ence for his sister, and brought her into the inquiry room that 
she might fied the same Saviour. The next night he brought 
five or six of his friends, and had the delight of knowing of 
the conversion of all. He has learned of mvre than three 
hundred conversions at the meetings he has been permitted 
to hold. As a natural consequence, it has been hard for him 
to get away from the carnest requests from all quarters for 
him to remain. Iu Glasgow he was seriously approached as 
to accepting the pastorate of a leading church there. But he 
says his home work—the Tompkins Avenue Church, the 
Ellery Street Mission, the Academy of Music services, etc.— 
to which he jongs to return, did not permit even a thought 
of change. He has now gone to Switzerland with his fam- 
ily, to spend the last days of his vacation, and will soon 
turn his face homeward. 

—The work accomplished by the Secieties of Christian En- 
deavor seems to be rapidly assuming larger proportions. 
This society, started two years ago in a church in Portland, 
Me., has already been established im hundreds of churches 
throughout the country. It has for its sole purpose the con- 
version and Christian uurture of the young, as heretofore 
described in The Christian Union ; endeavoring to keep its 
young people to a very faithful performance of their Chris- 
tian duties. Many have already been brought into the church 
and trained for usefulness by this instrumentality. A confer- 
ence of these societies was held in Portland a few weeks ago, 
when it was suggested that for mutual helpfulness such socie- 
ties should become known to each other, so that different 
plaus of work might become known and circular letters oc- 
casionally be interchanged. Those who have established such 
societies or desire to do co are invited to communicate with 
W. H. Penneil, Esq., Portland, Me., the President of the 
Conference, in order that_this mutual acquaintance may be 
brought about. 

—The 150th anniversary of the Moravian missions was made 
the occasion of a mussion-jubilee at Herrnbut, Germany, 
August 20 and 21. On the 2ist of August, 1732, Leonhard 
Dober and David Nitschmann left the resuscitated Moravian 
Chureh at Herrnhut to labor as missionaries among the 
Negroes of St. Thomas, West Indies. Each had for his out- 
fit three thaler and two ducats. ‘The jabilee-services con- 
sisted of music, three very appropriate eermons, the reading 
of an intencely interesting review of the one hundred and 
fifty yeurs, and at the close short addresses from the fol- 
lowivg persons: Dr. Fabri, Barmen; Dr. Wangemanp, Ber- 
lin; Secretary Hesse, of Basel; Dr. Warneck ; Rev. Mr. Zahn, 
of the North German mission; the Rev. Mr. Franz, of the 
Gorsner Mission; Dr. Frick, of Halle: Dr. Gundert, of Calv; 
Prof. Comba, of Florence, Italy; the Rev. Mr. Bourgia, of 
Holland; the Rev. A. W. Clark, of Prague, missionary of 
the American board. 

—A fareweil missionary meeting was held in the Ruggles 
Street Church, Boston, Sept. 4, under the auspices of the 
Women’s Bapiist Missionary Society. After devotional 
exercises Mrs. Dr. Hovey gave a brief account of the mis- 
sionary school at Maulmain, Burmahb, connected with which 
is a house and several acres of land. An English lady has 
recently donated this property to the society on condition 
that an American lady shall be sent out to take charge of it. 
In compliance with these conditions Miss Bunn, formerly 
State Secretary of the Pennsylvania Woman’s Association, is 
about to depart for Maulmain. Miss Bunn was introduced 
to the audience, and spoke of the work in which she was 
about to engage. Mrs. Eveleth and other missionaries, who 
are about to enter upon a similar field of Jabor, were expect- 
ed to be present, but were unavoidably absent. The exer- 
cises closed with prayer.—[ Boston Transcript. 

—Rev. Wm. Harvey says: *‘ By a letter from Bro. Watson, 
dated Alexandria, Aug. 1, we learn that the mission premises 
in Ramleb are all safe, and have_escaped the ‘ looters,’ while 
almost all the houses in the vicinity have been robbed. Up 
to the 28th of July the mission premises in Cairo were also 
safe. This is welcome news so far, and while we are not 
free from anxiety about the mission property and our own 
books, furniture, &c., still we have hope that God, who 
makes the wrath of man to praise him, and restrains the 
remainder thereof, will in answer to our prayer take care of 
our native brethren, and of the property dedicated to his 
service. We are all well, and making the most of our en- 
forced absence from the mission field, but waiting anxiously 
for the door to open for our return.” —[United Presbyterian. 





MIDDLE 8TATES. 
—Forty New York churches began services the first Sunday in 
September with their regular pastors. 
—The Methodist Local Preachers’ Association of Philadelphia 
met in that city September 6. Twenty bers were p 
—The Susquebanna Conference of the F, M, Church of Bingham- 








ton, N. Y., held its annual session last week, the Rev. Ib. T. Roberts 
presiding. 

—Thne West Presbyterian congregation of Binghamton, N. Y., 
held a social and informa! reception for the pastor and family laet 
Wednerday evening. 

—The New York Hebrew Christian Congregation, the Nev. Jacob 
Freshman, pastor, received last Sunday a Jewish family into the 
Chrivtian church, and they received bap'i+m. 
3 Pp.M., a Hebrew gentleman will make a public profession and 
also receive baptism. 

—The Baptist and Methodist ministers of Phi'ade!phia, after atwo 
months’ rest, have resumed their Monday morning conferences At 
the Baptist rooms, No. 1420 Chestnut street, the Rev. Charles F 
Williams read a paper on ** The Position of the Ministry of To-day.” 
The Methodist preachers spent the greater portion of their meeting 
in religious exercises and talking over the summer experiences. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—The 150th anniversary of the opening of St. Andrew's Church, 
South Scituate, was held Sunday, September 3. 

—The Young Women’s Christian Association of New Haven 
moved last week into newer and pleasanter quarters on Academy 
Syuare. 

—The Berkshire, Mass., Methodist churches held a grove meeting, 
at Lebanon, near Pittsfield, last weck. The Pittsfield church has 
two tents and there are a number of others. 

—The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society met at the East Con- 
gregational Church at Ware, Maes.,on Friday, September 8, and 
addresses were given by various missionaries. 

—Hartfora Thevlogical Seminary will open September 14. Nearly 
all of the Professors have returned from their vacation. There have 
been more applications than admissions to the junior class. The 
library now numbers 22,000 volumes, 

—A peal of five bells, given Yale College by Robbins Battell and 
sister, will be bung in Battell chapel inafew days. The peal is 
founded on the major triad of G and comes from the Van Aerechot 
foundry at Louraine, Belgium, the first bells that have evercome to 
this country from that foundry. The heaviest bell weighs 1,475 
pounds and is nearly 41 inches in diameter. 

—On September 20, at 10 a. m., a Council will be held in the 
Centre Church of New Haven to advise respecting the installation 
of the Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., as pastor of the church, The 
Council will comprise all the Congregational churches in the city, 
together with the Rev. G. L. Walker, of Hartford, the Rev. A. 
McKenzie, of Cambridge, Mass, the Rev. J. F. Duryea, of Boston, 
and the Rev, F. A. Noble, of Chicago. 


THE WEST. 


—The Minnesota State Arsociation of Congregational Churches 
will meet with Plymouth Charch, St. Paul, Oct. 11-14. 

—Mt. Vernon, Ind., was threatened by a mob on Monday, Septem- 
ber 4, owing to an effort made the Sunday previous to close the 
saloons. The residence of the city marshal was burned, and the dep- 
uty marsha! was beaten. 

—Tbe movement to submit to the voters of Minnesota the question 
of a Constitutional Amendment ‘prohibiting the manufscture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors is pushed rigozously, The opposition, 
in much alarm, is organizing to resist the movement. Mrs. Thwing, 
of Boston, is addressing the people of Southern Minnesota in favor 
of the amendment. 

—The German Lutheran Churches of Southern Michigan and 
Northern Ohio have established a series of antual missionary fes- 
tivals, the first of which was held in Adrian, Mich., last Wednesday, 
under the auspices of St. John’s Church. $60 were collected during 
the day, which will be divided between the German Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum at Norris, and a new church to be erected at Toledo. 

—The Brookfield Congregational Church of Missouri, the Rev. L. 
H. Hand, pastor, has organized a Reading Circle. The church build- 
ing is opeved every Saturday evening, furnished with a good sup,ly 
of the latest and best periodicals, among which are Harper’s four 
publications, the ‘“* Century ” and *‘St. Nicholas” magazines, the 
* Sunday-echool Times ” and The Christian Union, There is a brief 
literary or musical exercise every Saturday evening, leaving the rest 
of the time for reading and social intercourse, These meetings are 
open to all, andthe payment of a fee of one dollar a year entitles 
members to the privilege of taking periodicals home, returning 
them the following week. Why is not this a good example for others 
to follow? 

FOREIGN. 

—The Rev. E. Paxton Hood bas been invited to take charge of the 
Falcon Sqnare Church in London. 

—The French missionary reported to have been killed 'y a native 
mob at Peishun, near the Amoor River, is still alive, but in a pitiable 
condition, The injuries inflicted upon him were cf the mort horrible 
kind. The French Legation at Pekia is now investiyating the case. 

—There is a head man of a kraal in Natal, South Africa, who does 
net object to his people becoming Christians, but this 1s the way he 
puts it: “If you become better men and women by becoming 
Christians, you may remain so; if not, I won’t let you be Christians 
at all.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


—The Rev. Dr. Cochrane, of Brantford. Ont., preached in the 
Rev, Dr. Scott’s and the Rev. Mr. Hemphill’s churches, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal , on Sunday, August 27. 

—The Rev. Mr. Walker, of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
Brownsville, Tenn., left Monday, September 4, for an excursion 
through Texas. 

—The Rev. J. H. Munro, of this city, arrived yesterday at New 
York from Europe. 

—The Rev, E. H. Reinhardt, of the Marshall Street Presbyterian 
Churcb, in Elizabeth, N. J., completed the thirty-fifth year of his 
pastorate on Sunday. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—The Rev. W. T. Webbe, of Newark, N.J., has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Philip’s Church, and is now acting as assistant rector of 
Grace Church. 

—tThe late Robert Brookhouse, of Salem, willed $1,000 each to St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church and the Seamen’s Orphan and Children’s 
Friend Society. 

—The rectorship of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Rochester, N.Y., 
has been offered to the Rev. W. H. Platte, une eminent divine of 
San Francisco, who consented to. be present on Sunday, the 
10th of September, to take charge of the services on that day. 

—Two Episcopal churches of N. Y. State have just secured pastors, 
the Rev. Lawrence B. Thomas, of New York city, going to All 
Saints’ Chapel at Pontiac, and the Rev. C. W. K. Morrill, of Cam- 
bridge Divinity School, to the Emmanuel Church at Manville, 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

—J.C. M. Johnston closed his labors in the church in Blue Hill, 
Me., last week. Mr. Johnston recently enforced the prohibitory law 
upon a lot of liquor that was coming to_town, by causing it to be 
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seized in the stage about a mile before it reached the post-office. 
Although the seizure was a matter of duty and law, it has produced 
some opposition against him on the part of the liquor interest. 

—Kev Owen Street, who bas been pastor of the High Street Con- 
gregational Church, Lowell, nearly twenty-five years, is to sever his 
connection with the church when his quarter of acentury of work 
with it is completed, in order that he may take much needed rest. 

—H. H. Kelsey, of Amherst, class of °76, who graduated at Hart- 
ford theological seminary in °79, and has been connected with the 
seminary since, becomes assistant to Rev. Dr. Webb, of the Shawmut 
Church, Boston. 

—Kev. T. T, Munger and family, of North Adams, Mass., returned 
from summer visiting Sept. 7. 

—Rev. Henry A. Stimson, of the Union Congregational Church at 
Worcester, has written an open letter to Mr. H. H Bigelow, inviting 
him to close his garden on Sunday. Mr. S'imson says that in making 
this reqnert be says nothing of the question’of the !aw. but addresses 
Mr. Bigelow ‘-as a man having, like myself, the welfare of his fellow- 
men at heart.” 

Rev. F, H. Allen has accepted the call to become pastor of the 
Congregational church at Shrewsbury at a salary of $1200 and a par- 
sonage. 

—The Rey. Albert F. Newton was installed as pastor of the Union 
Congregational Church at Marlboro, Mass,, last week. 

—The body of the Rey. E. Porter Dyer, who died recently at South 
Abington, Mass., was taken to Shrewsbury for interment, Mr. 
Dyer having been pastor of the Corgregatioral Cburch there for 
ten years. 

—The Rev. Dr. Eustis sails for home from Earope on the 21st. 

—The Kev. De Witt S. Clark, of Salem, Mass., has suffered from 
illness during his entire vacation, and has not yet fully recovered. 

—Thbe Rev. Hugh Elder, having deferred his vacation till the 
other pastors returned home, left Salem last week fora brief furlough. 

The Rev. W. E. C. Wright, of Danvers, Mass., preached his fere- 
well sermon in the Maple Street Church Jast Sunday, and will leave 
town for his new home in Kentucky early the present week. 

—The Rey. J. L. Jenkins, of Pittsfield, Mass., returns this week, 
and will occupy his pulpit Sunday, 

—The Rev. A. H. Johnson of Acworth, N. 
the Clarendon Hills Church at Hyde Park. 

—The Rev. Henry H. Northrop closed his services Sunday with 
the Richmond Street Free Congregational Church at Providence. 


H., accepts a cail to» 


BAPTIST. 


—The Rev. D. P. Morgan and his wife, of Beverly, Mass., returoed 
from their vacation on Tuesday, September 5, and were tendered a 
reception in the First Baptiet Church. 

—The Rev. Dr. Franklin Johnson, of the First Baptist Churek at 
Cambridge, has resigned on account of the illness of his son. 

—The Rev. C. A. Towne, of Salem, Mass., has returned from 
Cleveland. ° 

—The Rev. Charles Willette, of Suffield, Conn., preached and ad- 
ministered the communion at the Sccond Baptist Church, Sunday. 

—The Rev. Moses Broyles, probably the best known colored man 
in Indiana, died last Thursday. He was born a slave near Center- 
ville, Md., about 1826. In 1851 he pnrchased his freedom, living 
then near Paducab, Ky. In 1854 he left Paducah, and for the next 
three years attended school at College H11l, in J: fferson Connty, In 
diana, taking the Latin and Greek course, paying his way by chop- 
ping cordwood in the evening and on Saturdays. In 1857 he went to 
Indianapolis, taking charge of tne Second Baptist Church and teach- 
ing school. He had remained in charge of that church continuously 
since 1857, and under his ministry the church has grown from a 
small number to a membership of over 700, and occupies a house of 
worship that cost $25,000. During his residence in Indianapolis Mr. 
Broyles was a great power in religious affairs among the colored 
people, and in politics was a recognized leader. He enjoyed the 
friendship of the late Senator Morton, and was his trusted lieuten- 
ant in managing the Negro vote.—[{Exchange. 


METHODIST. 


—The Rev. Mr. Sanderson, of Ware, Macs., erchanged pulpits with 
the Rev Charles Holt, of East Brookfield, Masr., Jast Sunday. 

—The Rev. Mr. Nichols of the Methodist Church, Greenfield, 
Mass., has moved into the new parsonage on Church Street. 

—Charles Parkburet, whose resignation from the pastorate of the 
Baker Memorial Church, at Concord, N H., was announced recent- 
ly, gave up his charge on account of the health of his wife. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—The Rey. C. B. Ferry, pastor of the Unitarian Church at Maertit— 
ampton, offered his resignation on Sunday, to take effect November 
1, Mr. Ferry was installed in 1874, and is the eigath clergyman who 
has been settled over that society. 

—The Rev. Marshall B. Smith, of Pasesic, N. J., but formerly 
stationed in Philadelphia, died of heart disaase on Friday last at 
Canaan, N. Y., aged fifty years. He was connected with the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. 


CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


—Emmanuel Bethel Church at New Haven was dedicated Septem- 
ber 7, the Rev. Dr. Theodore D, Miller preaching the sermon —— The 
new Congregational Church of Oswego, N. Y., is progressing nicely, 
——tThe congregation of the Free Co!legiate *Memorial Pre ebyterian 
Church, of Philadelphia, will to-night ce'ebrate the completion cf 
their new building at Eighteenth Street and Montgomery Avenue. 
The edifice is built of Lumberton stone, with serpentine and white 
marble trimmings, and a base of slate and sandstone. It has a epire, 
the peak of which is 125 feet high. The auditorium is on the second 
floor, and is 59 feet long by 61 feet wide. The seats are semi-circn- 
lar, and the church will accommodate 1,800 people. It cost $60 000, 
to build the edifice, which is free in all its privileges, the enterprise: 
being the outcome of a legacy of $221 froma dying child, whose 
last wish was that her mite should go toward the erection ofa churcb 
for the poor. Dr. 8S. A. Mutchmore, who was the little one’s p8<tor 
assumed the trust, and was evabled by generous help to build the 
church without incurring debt. The membership is 284, while the 
average attendance is 600. There are 50 teachers and 689 scholars in 
the Sunday-schoole. Dr. Mutchmore also holds his we dding recep- 
tion to-night in conjunction with the church celebration,—[Phila- 
delphia Daily Evening Telegraph, Sept. 7. ——Weat Brookfield, Mass. 
has a new Congregational Church which is a remarkably beautiful 
edifice. It replaces one that was burned overa year ago, and occu- 
pies one of the finest sites inthe town, The architecture ie Queen 
Anne, the dimensions 116 feet in length by 56 in width, with a tower 
130 feet high. Cherry, ash, stained glass windows, circular pews, 
a handsome organ, pulpit furnitnre of black walnut and maroon- 
colored plush, are some of the features of the interior, which, with 
the building itself, exclusive of gifts, foots up to $22,057. Fuller & 
Delano, of Worcester, were the architects, and P. B. Johnson, of 
West Brookfield, the builder. The church was dedicated Thureday, 
September 7, the sermon being given by the Rev, C. E. Stebbins, of 
Brookfield.—The Free Evangelical Church of North Att‘sboro, 
the Rev. J. A, Wood, pastor, has beep re-dedicated, having beer, 
enlarged at an expense of $7,000. The society is free from debt, 
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Farnr and Garden. 
One object of The Christian Union is to Goa- 
pelize all the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- 
ceived. The farms of the United States afford 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. As the Government lights our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the 
lights of practical science and experience. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


THE SOURCES OF PLANT 
FOOD. 


The following ten chemical elements 
are always present in the structure of 
plants, and as far as can be determined 
are essential to vegetable growth: Car- 
bon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, Nitrogen, Sul- 
phur, Phosphorus, Potassium, Calcium, 
Magnesium and Iron. These substances 
enter the plant'either as a liquid or a gas ; 
plants take up no solid matter. The 
food elements are derived partly from 
the soil and the rest comes from the air. 
The carbon, which makes up a large per 
cent. of the dry weight of all plants, is 
derived mostly from the atmosphere, and 
enters the plant through the miilion of 
breathing pores that exist on the surface 
of leaves. This carbon is the black resi- 
due, called charcoal, left after vegetable 
matter, especially wood, has been par- 
tially burned. As thus seen it is a solid, 
but when it enters the plant it is in com- 
bination with a gas called oxygen, form- 
ing the carbonic acid gas that is always 
present iu small quantities in the atmos- 
phere. This carbonic acid gas is the 
foul ‘‘damp” of the mines; andis also the 
bad air that is given off by all animals, 
especially in the breath. It is thus seen 
that the substance which animals give 
off as gaseous excrement is the very food 
of plants, an? in this way the supply 
of this most important plant food is kept 
up. 

Hydrogen and oxygen, the next two 
essential elements on the list, are the two 
simple substances which *in chemical 
combination compose that very common 
and important liquid—water. This sub- 
stance 1s not only a suflicient source of 
the hydrogen and oxygen, but also serves 
a most important service in the plant 
economy as a vehicle for the introduc- 
tion of other foods. Even if water or its 
constituents did not compose a large 
part of all growing plants it would be es- 
sential in a mechanical point of view. 
There are a number of substances that 
play this mechanical part; in fact, but a 
very small fraction of any soil can enter 
plants or be of service as food for vegeta- 
tion. For example, clay and sand, 
the two most abundant non-essential 
substances in nearly all soils, are of great 
value in the growth of all land plants. 

The next essential element, nitrogen, is 
not so easily disposed of ; it is so peculiar 
in its nature and obscure in its operations 
that the wisest of vegetable physiologists 
are at a loss to account for all of its ac- 
tions. It is known that four-fifths of the 
atmosphere is made up of nitrogen gas 
mixed—not in chemical union—with 
oxygen. It is also pretty well demon- 
stiated that this free nitrogen which 
constantly bathes the foliage of plants 
is of little or no use to vegetation as 
a direet supply of nitrogen. Nitrates, 
or compounds of nitric acid with am- 
monium salts, furnish the principal part 
of the nitrogen needed for plant growth. 
Nitrogen is the food element that is most 
usually lacking in poor soils, and is the 
substance that constitutes the virgin fer- 
tility of new lands. A ton of hay con- 
tains not far from thirty pounds of nitro- 
gen; but small as it may seem it must 
be present in the plant. When plants 
are removed from the soil, as in a crop, 
there is a certain amount of nitrogen 
taken off. If this process of removal is 





continued, with no corresponding return 
of nitrogen compounds, in barnyard man- 
ure or commercial fertilizers (guano, 
ete.), the soil sooner or later becomes 
exhausted and only poor crops resuit. 

There is not any great amount of sul- 
phur needed for a crop, and it is usually 
found in sufficient quantities in most 
soils. The same may be eaid of the last 
three food elements; namely, calcium, 
magnesium, and iron. 

Aside from nitrogen, above treated, the 
other two plant food elements that are 
often lacking in poor soils, and whose 
removal from good soils makes them 
exhausted, are phosphorus and potas- 
sium. The former is usually treated 
of under the form of phosphoric acid, 
as it exists in that form in the soil. 
The latter is generally known as potash. 
These are both soil ingredients. Phos- 
phoric acid is a constituent of many 
rocks, and by their decomposition in form- 
ing soils it becomes available to plants. A 
small quantity, twenty pounds or so, is 
removed from an acre by an ordinary 
crop and may be returned in part in the 
manure made from thecrop. The portion 
lost remains in the animals thus fed, and 
especially in their bones, where phos- 
phate of lime is the principal mineral 
constituent. Bones are therefore a lead- 
ing source of phosphoric acid, and in 
some form, as bone meal or a super-phos- 
phate, they supply much of the phos- 
phoric acid returned to the land. Tnrere 
are rock phosphates, the remains of ex- 
tinct animals, that are also rich in phos- 
phoric acid and therefore of great value 
when applied to worn out soils. 

Potash is usually needed by crops in 
considerably larger qantities than phos- 
phoric acid. It is also a constituent. of 
rocks, and is yielded by them in decom- 
position. There are several potash salts 
which are used as fertilizers, among the 
leading of which is Kainit, a potash com- 
pound mined largely in Germany; it is 
also known in commerce as the ‘‘ German 
muriate,” that is, the muriate or chloride 
of potash from Germany. 

In this brief and hasty run over the ten 
chief elements of plant food it is seen that 
most of them come from the soil and en- 
ter the plants through the roots; of the 
ten there are only three—nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash—of which quan- 
tities sufficient for good crops are apt to 
be lacking. This trio is the foundation 
of all manurial and fertilizer problems, 
and upon it the fertility of the land de- 
pends. These three supplied, all are sup- 
plied ; these lacking, all are practically 
absent. 


HOW TO BUD PLUM TREES. 


Mr. Editor: 


Seeing your liberal offer in my last Christian 
Union to answer inquiries on any subject, I wish to 
atk for information: How to bud plum trees. 
What size the tree should be, what time it should 
be done, and what buds to use, how to insert, etc. 
As it is impossible to get it done in this vicinity, I 
think I could bud them myself, with some instruc- 
tion. AN OLD SUBSORIBER. 


Drvrvey, N. Y., July 21. 7 


Grafting and budding are two common 
and very important operations of the 
farm and garden. In both cases a portion 
of a variety of plant which it is desired 
to increase is placed upon a plant—the 
stock—that is to feed the bud or graft. 

There are three essentials in budding : 
the stock, the bud and the operation. 
The stock, which usually consists of 
young trees, is raised from seed or pro- 
duced by layering. Usually the plants 
that have grown from the pit, as in the 
case of the peach and plum, will be 
ready to bud in August or September. 
In selecting the buds, care should be 
taken that they be of a good variety. 
Always take the buds from shoots that 
have grown the current year. When the 
shoots are cut, the leaves should be re- 
moved at once, leaving the base of each 
leaf-stalk upon the stem. Such sticks, 
or twigs, of buds may be kept fresh and 
in good condition for some time by 
placing them in damp moss or sawdust. 





The time for budding varies with the 
kind of fruit and the season. 

The usual order is plum, pear on pear, 
apple, pear on quince, and peach. Thus 
the plum stock is the first to be budded. 
The time to begin the work is when the 
bark on the stock will ‘‘run,” as it is 
termed; that is, when it readily sepa- 
rates from the wood. 

The operation of budding is a very 
simple one, and may be successfully 
done by a boy with a little ‘* gumption.” 
The only implement needed is a budding 
knife; the work can be lone with any 
knife that has a thin blade and a sharp 
edge. Select the spot as low down on 
the stock as can well be found, and 
make two cuts with the knife, one length- 
wise and the other cross-wise of the 
stock, thus forming a T-shaped incision. 
The bud is next separated from the twig 
by cutting it out with the knife. The 
knife should enter half an inch above 
the bud, and, cutting down, come out 
three-quarters of an inch below it. As 
little wood as possible should be removed 
with the bud. The bud thus removed has 
a shield of bark attached, and the end of 
the leaf-stalk. This latter serves as ahan- 
dle by means of which the bud is held, 
and with the corners of the cut in the 
stock turned back, tbe shieid of bark is 
inserted into its new home in the stock. 
The final part of the operation consists in 
securing the bud. This is done by tyinga 
piece of bast, twine, or corn husk around 
the bud in such a way as to secure it 
firmly to its place. 

The buds will need to Le looked to in 
about ten days after budding, and if they 
have ‘‘taken,” this will be evident from 
the good condition of the bud. If it is 
not plump, but shriveled and dry, the 
operation has failed. If not toolate, and 
the bud is dead, another one can be in- 
serted. So soon as the buds have well 
set the tie should be removed, and 
nothing more need be done until the fol- 
lowing spring, when all the stock above 
the bud should be removed. 

The matter of keeping a record of the 
sort of fruit by attaching labels to the 
stock, or in some other way, should not 
be overlooked. It is not pleasant to have 
any doubt about a variety of fruit, no 
matter how good it may be. 


THE SUMMER FALLOW. 


The summer, or bare fallow, was formerly 
considered the best method of preparing land 
for the wheat crop. The exposure of the soil 
to atmospheric and other influences for a 
whole season has an excellent effect, but it is 
not necessary. A crop may be grown, and if 
rightly attended to the succeeding grain crop 
may be as good as when preceded by a season 
of fallow. The good results of a fallow are 
the most evident upon clay land. The me- 
chanical texture of the soil is improved by 
the frequent plowing and stirring, thus open- 
ing the soil for the free entrance of the air 
and the better circulation of the soil-water. 
These mechanical improvements facilitate the 
decomposition of some of the constituents of 
the soil, liberating potash and other essential 
elements of plant-food from the locked-up 
and insoluble chemical compounds of the 
soil. The ammonia of the atmosphere, which 
enters the soil with the rain, is more readily 
absorbed, and last, but not least, the vegetable 
matter in the soil is more quickly and thor- 
oughly decomposed, and thereby made avail- 
able for sustaining the growing plants. All 
these points are gained by a summer fallow 
upon a heavy clay soil, but with a light soil 
there is no such demand for mechanical 1m- 
provement, and no corresponding advantage 
gained in a chemical point of view. Nearly 
all that can be gained by a year of clean cult- 
ure is obtained by a hoedor root crop. With 
it the weeds can be killed as effectually as in 
the fallow ; the soil will receive enough cult- 
ure to make it sufficiently open for the circu- 
lation of air. There will be a large gain in 
the amount of the nitrates and other valuable 
nitrogen compounds. In the fallow these are 
formed during the hot months of the year, 
and being very soluble are washed out of the 
soil by heavy rains, while, if there is a crop, 
the nitrates, etc., are taken up as food and 
stored away, to be used for some succeeding 
crop. Besides, the root crop will furnish a 
large amount of excellent food for the farm 


| 
| stock, and finally yield a quantity of valuable 


manure to be returned to the soil. With a 
| root crop introduced into the rotation, there 
jis seldom a demand for a summer fallow.— 
| [American Agriculturist. 
| 


| 





COTTAGE CHEESE PROFITABLE. 

A kind of cheese recently coming into de- 
mand in all our chief towns and cities would 
soon have an immense consumption if there 
was an adequate supply. In some localities 
it is called ** pot,” or “‘ cottage cheese,” in 
others, ‘‘ Dutch cheese,” or ‘‘sour curds.” ; 
{tis simply the curd of sour milk drained 
from the whey, molded into small fancy 
shapes, and eaten while fresh, or soon after. 

The manufacture is quite simple. The milk 
is allowed to become loppered, when_ it is 
gently heated to facilitate separation of the 
whey. The curds are then gathered and 
salted or otherwise, to suit the taste, and 
pressed into small molds, or formed with the 
hand into balls or pats of suitable shape, 
when it is ready for the table. In cool 
weather, when the sour milk does not readily 
thicken, it may be put into a suitable vessel 
| set in hot water over the range, and stirred a 
few minutes until the whey begins to separate. 
It is then removed, and treated as before de- 
scribed. It is usually made from skimmed 
| milk, and fresh butter or sweet cream is often 
|added tothe curds while manipulating and 
| pressing into form. This improves the qual- 
| ity and flavor for many. 
| In eunimér some use large cans having a 
| spiggot near the bottom. The sour milk is 
| allowed tostand in these in the sun, or in 
| Warm water, to thicken. The heat separates 
| the whey, which is drawn off through the 
|spiggot. The curds are then removed toa 
|siuk having a slatted bottom covered with a 
| Strainer cloth. The curds thrown upon this 
| cloth are soon drained, and ready to be 
| pressed with the hands or molded into forms. 
| Sometimes this cheese is potted and left to 
| turn into a pasty mass, having a strong dis- 
| agreeable odor, when it ie esteemed most ac- 
| ceptable to those who have acquired a taste 
| for eating it thus, as it has some character- 
jistics of *‘ Limburger.”—[American Agricult- 
| urist. 











THE POTATO ROT. 
To The Christian Union: 


Learning through reports that several por- 
tions of Europe, especially Ireland, are threat- 
ened with the wet potato rot, and having dis- 
covered a remedy while the same malady 
visited Wisconsin in 1857 and 1858, I have 
thought it my duty to send it to you to be 
placed where it will most likely reach the 
sufferers. 

Take one bushel of stone lime to eight of 
clear sand; put the lime in position to slack. 
When suflicient water is put on it to effect 
the result, cover over with the’sand evenly, 
so as to retain the escaping steam. After the 
lime is thoroughly slacked, and while it is 
hot, mix the lime and sand evenly and thor- 
oughly. When cool it is ready for use. Cover 
the bottom of the barrel with the composite half 
an inch thick. Take the potatoes as they are 
dug, and lay on to the thickness of four or six 
inches. Then put on enough of the com- 
posite to fill vacancies. and form a thin 
layer on the surface, and so on alternatively 
until the barrel is fall. Then cover with the 
composite so as to be air tight. This isa 
sure remedy, and won’t injure the potato for 
growth or use. The sand and lime will at- 
tack the diseased spot, and bring it toa callous 
almost as hard as stone. Kespectfully yours, 

W. T. Matnuews. 


TintTic Mintne@ District, Utah.,)? 
Aug. 14, 1882. ‘ 








ANTS IN LAWNS. 
Editor of The Christian Union : 

Dear S1r:—" Ants in Lawns ;” how to put 
them out, and not injure the grass: Muke 
three or four holes with a crowbar or some 
other instrument in the ants’ nest a little 
deeper than the ants are supposed to be. Put 
into two-ounce, short, but broad-mouthed, 
bottles some bisulphuret carbon. Tie over 
the mouth of each bottle a piece of cotton 
cloth, and lower a bottle into each hole, the 
mouth of the bottle up. On top of each bottle 
now stuff some grass or hay, and fill up the 
hole with loam. 

The contents of the bottles will evaporate 
into the ant chambers and kill the ants, but 
not injure the grass. 

Better to lay a piece of oil-cloth or some 
such material over the ant-hill after the bot- 
tles are fixed. This remedy was suggested to 
me; I tried it and found it a success. 

JouN HALL. 





Boston, Mass. 














Sept. 14, 1882. 
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WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China &English Porcelain at Low Prices 


. B50 OO 
7 bu 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 ps. 

Fine White French China Tea Seta, 44 pier 08. 
Fine Gold-band French China ‘Tea ‘Sets, 44 ps. 
Richly Decorated French China ‘Tea Sets, 44 ps 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.25; w 
White English Porcelain’ Dinner Sets, 100 pa... 
Silver-plated Dinner Kuives, per doz........... 


ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GCODS. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Mstimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and on Car or Steamer free of charge. 
Sent C. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 








A Rapidly ereating Demand for 





lias become known in 
It is € epeciaily recog- 

nized by the trade as a labor saving means of im- 

parting brightness, WITHOUT SCRATCHING, 


PLATES ON STOVES. 


The Rest Polisher for Silver and Plinted 
Ware, Plate Glass, Show Cases, &c., &c. 


BUY NO OTHER. 


THE, DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
UTIFUL EVER-RLOOMING 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT PARTS oe ecially pre- 
pared for House Culture and Winter loom. 
Delivered safely Fy mail, postpaid.at all postofiices 
5 splendid varieties, your choice, «ll labeled,for $1; 
12 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for 
$10; $100 .or $13. We CIVE a Handsome 
Present of Choice and Vaiuable hs wy? Free 
with every order. Our NEW CG cuID @ complete 
Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. elegantly tt HIDE..° freetoall 
THE DINCEE « CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Par 


Small Fruits, Grape Vines. 


has foliowed wherever it 
Stores, Hotels and families, 








Supplies Country Homes 
with First Class Piants. All 
i t the leading novelties. Prices 


reasonable. Catalogues Free. Fall is the best time 


to plant. Address, 


E. P. ROE, 


Cornwall-on-Iludson, New York. 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City. 


(Opposite Astor Place. ) 


Patent Powerful Cartridges 
for blowing up stumps, 
rocks, mining, Be. 
Westera Cartridge Co. 
Write, 


St. Louis, Mo 








DON’T YOU THINK 
That Tne Christian Union is worth preserving fo 
reference? There are agood many times when one 
wants to refer to some arricle in a back number, 
and if the papers are kept loosely they are apt to get 
lost. A very convenient way to keep them is in the 





COMMON-SENSE BINDER. 
We have now made arrangements with the manu- 
facturers so that we can give it to our subscribers 
at very low rates. 


PRICES. 
At this office, . ‘ ° $1 00 
Postpaid to any address, . ° - 19 


Every Binder has “The Christian Union” 
stamped on it in gilt letters. 

After a fall trial and investigation we arc satisfied 
that this is the 


BEST BINDER MADE. 


THe CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, N, ¥ 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s 


INDORSEMENT OF 
DR. TOWNSEND'S NEW REMEDY FOR HAY 
FEVER, ASTHMA AND CATARRIL 
“*T believe it will be sure oe inety cases in a hun- 
dred.”—Henry Ward Beech 
ASK YOUR DRUGG IST TOSE ND FOR IT. 
GENERAL AGENTS: 
CHARLES DENNIN, First Place and Court St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SMITH, DOOL mg LE & SMITH, 24 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mae 
JOHNSTON, TALLOW AY & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa 
RICHARDSON & CO,, 704 North Main St, St. 


602 Arch St., 


Leuis, Mo. 
MEDC al, F E & CO., 72 North Clark St., Chicago, 
Tiline 


COLEMAN & ROGERS, 
Baltimore, Md. 


176 West Baltimore St., 


4-ounce bottles, 50 
M. M. TOWNSEND, M. D., 

REV twenty- mg — 5 
D ©. COOK, 46 Adams Street, yo 


Price: Pint bottles, $1.50; 
Frostburg, Maryiand. 

R. H. MACY & CO, 
14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 13th ST., 


cents. Prepared only by 
One third price; three 
icy oi ten packs 8 cts. 
NEW YORK, 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT, 





WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO ove MAG- 
NIFICENT ASSORTMENT O 


BLACK SILKS, 


THE PRODUCT OF THE FOUR UNRIVALED 

MANUFAC TURERS, BONNETS, GUINET, BEL 

LOW, AND GIRAUD. ALSO TOOU R COMPLETE 
LINE OF COLORED 


DRESS SILKS 


At $1.17 PER YARD, WORTE $1.50. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


‘TOURISTS’ 


ATIOCLES AT THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 


ORDERS BY MATL FILLED WITH GREAT 
PROMPTNESs. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


QUIMBY’S 
—_— Lightning Rods, 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings 
on strictly scientific principles, and during 
a period of ilfty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Circulars sent and orders premptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS. 


SUCCESSOR TO E. E. QUIMBY. 


No. 64 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 


AYER’S 
AGUE CURE 


Is WARRANTED to cure all cases of malarial 
disease, such as Fever and Ague, Intermittent or 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Bil- 
ious Fever and Liver Complaint. In case of failure, 
after due trial, dealers are authorized by our circular 
of July Ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by all Druggists. 


NEW. RICH BLOOD! 


ake Nev’ 
Biood, rf will coinpletely change be bbood - 
the entires stem in three months, An 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to Te! eek yeeks 
may be restored to sound health, if such a thing 
A AeL Sent by mail for 8 letter startups. 
S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 3 
‘ermerly Bangor, Me. «: 


SI 3 Teacher’s Bibles. 


PR nal Teacher's Bibles, con- 
Roding, Wit cise wilt edge, for $1.20. D. 














ogy ig Aen —> 
@ ary, . etc.—most comple 
pe gxtant ie lain 





¢ ’ ans 11 stope, $125. Pianos $207.60, 
BEATTY SQrgans 2 stor day & night. tw ag 
reas Danian F Ba F. Brarry, Washi 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in the Christian Union. 


Si istics. SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric Senp o of 
any grocer ; cut from each wrapper the picture of Mri 

Fogy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to us, with full 
name and address, and we will send you free of all 
expense, your own selection from the following 
lis tof = ay) Stuste, tothe value of One Dollar. We 
absolutely GUA ARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices: 





INSTRUMENTAL. © Price 
Artist's Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) op 3/6, Strauss 75 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou Jamais,) Waldt 7 


Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 2: 
Turkish Patrol Reveille, 
Pirates of Penzance, ( Lanclers,) . 
Sirens Waltzes, . . . 
Fatinitza, Potpourrl, . ‘ ’ 
Mascotte, Potpourri, . . . . 
Trovatore, Potpourri, . . ra) 
Night on the Water, Idyl, ’ . 
Rustling Leaves, =. . 
v OCcAL. 


Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn), 





. 
. D'Alhert 5O 
» Waldteufel %% 
Suppe 100 
Avdran100 
. Verdi 75 
op.93, Wilson 
+ op. 68, Lange 


Sullivan 85 


Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale, Audran 49 
When I am Near Thee, (E —_ and Ge rman ss »Abt 40 
Who's at my Window, e orne %%3 
Lost Chord, ° . . . ‘ per, livan 40 
My Dearest Heart, . . . ° Sullivan 85 
Life's Best Hopes, ® Meininger 40 


. 

Requited Love, (4 part Song,) ) / 

Sleep while the Soft Evening ends nes, 4 part Song,)Bishop 85 
iH 


In the Gloaming, . rriscon 80 
Only be True, e e ° ° e Vick kers 85 
Under the Eaves, e e e ° Winner 85 
Free Lunch Cadets, e ° ° Sousa 8&3 


If the music selected amounts tu just $1, send only 
the 15 pictures, your name and address. If in excess 
of $1,postage stamps may be enclosed for such excess, 

We make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give a present sufficiently large to induce every one to 
rive Dobbins’ Electric Soap_a trial long enough to 

snow just how good it is. If, after trial, the y con- 
tinue to use the soap for years, we shall be repaid. 
x they only use the fifteen bars, getting the dollar's 

orth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
anoee our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all erocers—the music can only be got of us. See 
that our name is on e ach wrapper. Name this paper. 

A box of this S yntains sixty bars. Any lady 
buying a box, an 1 Be: nding ts sixty cuts of Mrs. Fo 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. This Soap 
improves with age, and you are not ask« a to buy a 
useless article, but one you use ever 


LLEGRAGING CO, eniicucist" 
STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 
99 Bway, near 2%h St., N.Y. 





77 11 5 
pemmeaie§ Yog DoT As 
ORTORE ao iahth St., hiladelphia, 
OFFICES 13 N. Charles St., Kaltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Resinish Dress Goods and Gar- 


ments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, ete., of all fabrics 
and of the most & Jaborate' styles, cleaneu or dyed suc- 
cessfully without ripping 

Gentlemen's Garments c/eaned or dyed whole 

Curtains, Window. Shades, Table-Covers Carpets. 
etc., clean d or dyed 

Employing the best attainable skill and mort im- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 
every department of our business, we can confinent 
y promi-e the best results and ‘unusually prompt 
return of goods. 

Goods received and returned by Express or by 


ail. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 anD 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





~ WARNER BROS. 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


The gr°at superiority 
of Coraline over horn 
or whalebone has in 
duced us to use it in ali 
our leading Corsets 

Siu KReWARD 
will be paid for every 
Corset in which the 
C ralir breaks wit! 
six mo yuths? ordinary 


wear. 

Price by mail, W. B 
(coutil), $2.50; Abdo 
minal, $2.00; Health or 
Nursing, $1.50; Cora 
line 7 Flexible Hip, 
$1.25; Misses’ $1.00, 

For sale by 
merchants. 

Beware of worthless 
imitations boned witb 
co) 


72 BROADWAY, 


Bible Dictionary, 10c, 


Comaiote e encyclopedia of Bible truthe and 
antiquities, geograph y, biog- 

‘oat natural history ; correct pro- 
raphy. an of words, original meaning— 
3.000 com plete articles ; over 500 columns; 
—-* 100 cuts; Vy: ital card — eg 


To address [wer or 
liso eight her choles ye ty = for Death: 
— 1 teachers and Vhristian workers, to- 





MT. 


= WARNER BKOS., 








gether formingour Tewhers Li' rary. The 
whole nime David k, 
volation . 





Established 1856. One Price Only. 
J. LEA CH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 

Letrer, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 

ALL SIZES OF OASH BOXES. 

Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand all the year. 





All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry’s, Spencerlan 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens, 


“FALCON PEN. 





Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price- List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 





Prang’s Fine Birthday Cards from 2c to 
Boone $1.00 Each, 


ue CHICKERING 
PIANO 


oe ae 
Excels all other Pianos of American manu. 
facture ‘n its various patented improvements 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth- 
mg to be desired. ¢ The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the accion of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Wearerooms, 

1290 Fifth Ave.,N. ¥. | 156 Tremont-st., Bosiin, 






- T. 8. Arthur's great 
Bar Room... The complete 
work, with eight iliustrations, in cheap 
form ‘(just as good for the reading) sold for 
i—lowest price ever sold, (see Potter 
0.’s list)—and THIRTY-NINE extra copies 
to distributesent rreg(ali postpaid), Most 
thrilling and forcibie temp: rance book ex- 
tant. Costs nothing to scatter it on this 
plan. The Temperance Kevola- 
tion, 46 Adams Sirect, Uhicago. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 
WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 


AND 
WHAT EVERY M!N OUGHT TO 
HAVE, 
Send 3c. stamp 
and price list 
The POPE M’F’C CO. 
G19 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass, 





for catalogue 





‘CHU TRCH EQUIPMEN'L, 


Ss GAT. 


FRINK’S Patent Keflectors give 
the Most Powerful, Softent, 
Uheapcst and t lent L ght known 
Show Windows 
vallere 
New and elee 
of room. Get 
ny beral discoun# 


4. The Great 
| Church 















’ -sandt 
° FRINK, 55 i “Pearl 8t..N.Y¥ 


APS -TILES- 


*THE-PDF § F-AND-MO AND- *-MOST ARTISTIC:S SI SUBSTITUTE: “FOR; 


+STAINED-GLASS+ 


Send-stamp-for-Deseriptive Pamphlet Sample 
*S'Van-Campen’& C9: LITHOGRAPHERS & PUBLISHERS: 
324-320°32S-PEARL-ST (TRANKLIN: SOLARE) NEW YORI 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Favorably known to the public eince 
1826, Church,Chapel,Scbeol,Fire Alarm 
and other Delis; also Chimes and Peala 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, Ni. ¥. 
fi BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be}is« »pper and Tin for Churenes 
ools, Fire Alarn *, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincine-*" ® 











AG EN 








iT’ Ss Wad NTED. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS, 
GEN. DODGES' bran’ new book, just published. entitled 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


4 he grandest chance ever of to you. Introduction t 

EN. SHEKMAN. This Prono y 1 Uustrated, First class an 
Fredane work o mu tse Ils all others 10 to 1, and is pe » fastest see 
ling book ever published. Age average 10 to2 rders adam 
| hehe I \GENTSAUANTE I 
kore ve end for tirculare 
to Dp. we OR 4 ‘iNGTON & O0., Hartford, Coun. 


w GENTS WANTED 





THE 


American Universal Cyclopx dia. 
8, W. Green’s Son, 71 & 76 Beekman St., N. Y. 














AGENTS wanted forthe smmenscly popaier | book, The 
Lives of all the Presidents of the U.S... Complete 
tm one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest selling bock 


in America. Immense profitstoagents, Every intelligent per 
son wantsit. Any onecan become a successful agent. Liberai 


terms free. Address HALLETT BOOK CO., Portland, Maine 





IMMEDIATELY! 
28 Young Mon and Women to 
prepare for Special Positicasaa 


Book-koopers, Penmen, Salosmen, &¢. Situations Guaranteed, 


Address with stamp, COBB’S COLLEGE, Painesville,O 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


{The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue, Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in thia respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ell cases.) 

Cares ScrisnER'’s Sone, N. Y. 

“Commentary cn the New Testament.” 
fil. By Philip Schaff, D.D. 

‘Tbe March to the Sea.” By Jacob D. Cox. 

* Saltillo Boys.” By W. O. Stoddard. 

** Prayer and Its Answer.” By the Rev. 8. I. 
Prime. 


Vol. 


American Tract Soc., N. Y. 
“ Virtory at Last.” By Catherine M. Trowbridge. 
* Jim Bentley's Besolve.” By Lydia L. Rouse. 
Bietow & Main, N. Y. 
“The Chapel Hymnal with Tunes.” 
Lasar. 


By 8. 


Gero. H. Ex.is, Boston. 
*‘ The Peak in Darien.” By Frances P. Cobbe. 
Nat. TEMPERANCE Pus. Hovsg, N. Y. 
** Sunset on Mt. Blanc.” By Mary F. Martin. 
Tuomas WHITTAKER, N. Y. 
** The Greatness of Christ.” By Alex. Crummel. 
Hoveuton, Mirrun & Co., Boston. 
**Cary’s Poems.” By Alice and Phebe Cary. 
T. Y. CrowEt. & Co., N. Y. 
“The Watchers on the Long Ships.” 
Cobb. 
Userut KNOWLEDGE Pvp. Co., N. Y. 
“ History of English People.” IV. Vols. By John 
Richard Green. 
CassELL, Petrer, GaLpin & Co., N.Y. 
** Constitutional History and Political Develop- 
ment of the United States.” By Simon Sterne, 
Otis Capp, Boston. 
“Is Consumption Contagious?’’ By Herbert C. 
Clapp. 


By J. F. 


E. S. WERNER, Albany. 

* Art of Oratory. Del Sarte System.” By Frau- 
ces A. Shaw. 
D. LoturRor, Boston. 

** Babyland for 1882 ” 

Harper & Bros., N. Y. 

Franklin Square Library. 

“The Knight of the Horseshoe.” By Dr. W. A. 


Caruthers. 
MAGAZINES. 

The Home World, Plain Words for Bysy People 
about the Protestant Episcopal Church, The Gospel 
in All Lands, Littell’s Living Age, The Critic, Pros- 
pectus of New England Syndicate and Develop- 
ment Co., Medical and Surgical Reporter, Friends’ 
Intelligencer, Evangelical Chri d E - 
ing and Mining Journal, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, Journal of Education, Literary World, 
School Journal, American Art Journal, Woman's 
Work in the Great Harvest-Field. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


The Weekly Pamphlet Publication 
oF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER'S 
SERMONS 


Will be resumed Saturd aturday, ( October 14, 1882 


es, 7 cents; to ates oie had of Booksel'ers 
and Rondon see, Yenrhy,Rabnerivtion, $1 
. who & n 
&. ~ hn eg tt e the he ard numbers for one 
ear and four weehas trom 
3E85, to ee ae 12, 

















1853. 
FORDS, HOWARD WARD & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, - - - New York. 
LIFH OF 


HENRY wat BEECHER. 


Edited " Rev. ay ABBOTT and Rev. S. B. HALLIDAY. 


town in 





fA and New York City, 
RL call on or oadsens 
General Agent, 678 Broadway, N. Y. 





NOW READY! 


THE CHAPEL HYMNAL: 


WITH TUNES. 
‘By !:S- LASAR. 

Tus CuHare, Hymna is a new collection of 
hymos and tunes for use in Sunday Schools, Sem- 
—,, Ve. and other religions assemblies, 

1 Hymnal contains 225 myMNS with 
TuNes, beauufuily electrot) ped, well 
appronr on 

Price $40 per uundred copies. 


gor d paper and oe bvund. 

Siugle copy, by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 
EZ Specimen pages sent free on appiication. 
BICLOW & MAIN. 


$1 RANDOLPH ST., | 76 EAST NINIH ST., 
CHICAGO. | NEW YORK. 


artes Sernees Sons 


Publish September 12: 
I. 


The Campaigns of the Civil War. 
A NEW VOLUME. 


X. THE MARCH TO THE SEA. 
Franklin and Nashville. 

By the Hon Jacoz D. Cor, ex-Governor of ‘shio, 
late Secretary of the Interior of the United States, 
Major-Gen. U. 8S. V., commanding 23d Corps, 
etc. 1 vol.,12mo, with maps and plans, $1. 
General oan. the most comretent as wal! as the 

mst firth, c Writer on the camp: 8 of sSermen, 

= this, ge g A contribution to the series, 

hat paasage o 4 which has, perkape, 

pt. romantic ‘and venturous c saracter 
than any other—the great march *‘ from Atlanta to 

be Sea.” The =o carries the narrative on 

ianoushs the Caro inas, so that it brings the cam- 

pvaizns of Sherman to theirend in the surrender of 

Johnson, and the story of oue great portion of the 

war is finished 


Other Volumes of the Series. 

I. THE OUTBREAK OF REBELLION, by John 
G. Nicolay, Esq. II. From Fort Henry to Corinth, 
by Gen. M. F. Force. III. THE PENINSULA, 
by Gen. Alexander S. Webb. IV. TH& ARMY 
UNDER POPE, by John C. Ropes, Esq. V, THE 
ANTIE’AM AND FREDERICKSBURG, by Gen. 
Francis Winthrop Palfrey Vi. CHANCELLORS- 
VILLE AND GETTYSBURG, by Gen. Abner 
Doubleday. VIL THE ARMY OF THE CUM- 
BERLAND, by Gen. Henry M. Ciet. IX. ATLAN- 
TA, by Gen. Jacob D. Cox. Each 1 vel., 12mo 
with maps, $1. 

IL. 


PRAYER AND ITS ANSWER. 


By 8S. InEN&%vus Primeg, D. D., author of “ The 
Power of Prayer,’ “Fifteen Years of Prayer,” 
etc. I vol., 12mo, $1. 

The extraordinary euccess of Dr, Prime’+ ‘‘ Power 
of P ayer,” pub. ished twenty-five years ago, led to 
the second volume, ‘* Fi teea Years of Prayer.” aud 
now to thi- one, which carries forward to the pr.s¢nt 
time the history ot the w -nderful series of devotional 
me tings held in one of the busiest centers of trade 


in this c: 
The facile pen of ths veteran editor of the ‘‘ New 


York Observer” is employed con amore In t' i+ nar- 
rative, which exhibi's all t-e attractive qualities of 
the famous ** ILenzus Letters. 


Ill. 


SALTILLO BOYS. 


By W1Lu1aM O. StopparD. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


Mr. Stoddard’s stories for boys grow better and 
better every year. as were Dab P Kinzer and the 
Quartet, SA'TILLO Boys surpasses them in its nar 
rative of bri no, me manly, and yet thoroughly boyltike 
life. Thed the book ia wholly on the side of 
frank —— and se!f-reliant manlivess, and it 
would not easy rame a book which a fathe 
would more willingly place in the hands of his son 
whose character was yet unformed. 


Ill. 
A POPULAR COMMENTARY ON THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Vol. Ill. THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, By 
Professor Philip Schaff, Professor Matthew RB. 
Riddle, Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, D.D., Principal 
David Brown, Dean Plumptre, Rev. Marcus 
Dods, D.D., and Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D, 
Royal 8vo, with a map and illustrations, $5. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


FIVE MUSIC BOOKS. 


of a very superior character, for use dur- 
ing the ensuing Fali and —— 


The Peerless. gwengScnoos 
(Price 75cts.) A new, fresh and every wa) desirable 
book, with abundant material for the instruction of 
= he and for social singiug. By W.O. 

er. 


Song Bells. FOR COMMON scHooLs. 


Has had a year’s trial, with eshvenes rb = in 
a multitude of echools. Large variety of wide- 
awake songs. By L. O. 


Light and Life. Forsu{Dy. 


(Price 35 cts.) Great success has attenoed this 

exceptionally fine collection, which has been be- 

fore the public but a few months. Enthusiastic 

nace wherever used. By R. M. Mc- 
tos 


The Choral Choir. fer Cho'rs & 


“Cc vations, 
(Price $1.00.) It is the companion book 
PEERLESS, i* larger, and has a much naw to pum- 
ber of pieces for choirs. The singing class course 
is the same as that inthe smaller book. By W. 
O. Perkins. 


The Welcome Chorus. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. (Price $1.00 » = book 
al.tnougn of recent issue, has come to Soe arded 
as a standard book for use in higher schools. By 
W. 8. Tilden. 





Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 3 Broadway, New York. 


COOK'S 
Sunday School Publications 
FREE 


For fourth Leena a pabvocta thes have never tried 








satan oun a tee C. Geom 46 oo Abuns Be Chicago. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


Constitutional History 


—{ip-— 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


—OF THE— 


UNITED STATES. 
By SIMON STERNE. 


Of the New York Bar. 


In presenting this work to the American People, 
the publishers do so, feeling assured that it will 
meet with a hearty reception andapproval, as filling 
a want long felt, viz., that of a popular, authentic 
and well written History of the Constitutional Pro- 
gress of the United States, from its inception to the 
ae time, suitable alike for the jurist and the 
student. 


The anthor, Mr, Simon Sterne, states in his pref- 
ace: ‘It occurred to me thatasketch of the Con- 
stitution of the United States as it stands in text, 
and as it is interpreted by the Supreme Court, ac- 
companied by a history of the poitical controver- 
sies which resulted in the formation of and changes 
in that instrument, together with the presentation 
of the actual situavion ¢ f political parties and ques- 
tions, which in their turn may proauce consti! ution- 
al changes, would, if given within a limited space, 
present such a view of the inetitutional condition 
of tne United States as to justify the book to the 
student of political history.” 


The work will also contain a full index and an 
appendix embracing the Original Articles of Con- 
federation and Perpetual Union between the States, 
passed Jaly @ 1778. Also the Constitution of the 
United States of America, witb ail the amendments. 

THE SOCIETY FOR POLITICAL EDU- 
CATION have indor-ed this volume, and will in- 
clude it in their list of pubiications, 


1 volume, 12mo, 334 pages. Price $1.25. 


terrier not for sale by your Bookseller, will be 
sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


Gasol, Pt, Gain & Co, 


& 741 Broadway, New York. 





- NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 
VOL, 1V. ANDREW JACKSON. By William G. 
Sumner, Professor of Political and Social 
Science in Yale College. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top. 
$1.25. 

This is the fourth volume in the series of ‘* Ameri- 
can Statesmen,” edited by Mr. John T. Morse, Jr. 
It comprises in compact form the leading facts 
in the life of Andrew Jackson, and describes his 
connection with public affairs, and his marked in- 
fluence upon the history of the country during the 
stormy years of his political life. 


ALICE AND PHBE CARY’S 
POEMS. 
Household Edition, 


The Complete Poetical Works of Alice and Phwbe 
Cary. New Household Eaition, with two steel 
portraits. Uniform with the Household Lowell, 
Holmes, etc. 1 vol. 12mo, $2.00; half calf, 
$4.0) ; morocco or tree calf, $5.00. 


BRET HARTE’S POEMS. 


Household Edition. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Bret Harte, New 
Household Edition, with steel portrait of the 
author. Uniform with the other Household 
Poets. 1 vol., 12mo, $2; half calf, $4; morocco 
or tree calf, $5. 


AMERICAN PROSE. 
Holiday Edition. 

Selections from the prose writings of Hawthorne, 
Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, and Emerson. Lilustrated with 8 
steel portraits of these authors. 8vo, cloth, 
hand ly stamped, $3; half calf, $5.50; mo- 
rocco or tree calf, $7.50. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS. 
Holiday Edition, 
Edited by Henry Cabot Lodge. With 24 full-page 
illustrations. Svo, cloth, handeomely stamped, 
$3; half calf, $5.50; morocco or tree calf, $7.50. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Bent, post-paid, on 
receiptof price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
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The Latest Sunday-school Song Book. 


OUR GLAD. 
HOSANNA: 


This collection has been pronounced by the 
highest authorities and ablest critics, to be a 
marked improvement on the many books 
heretofore offered. 

It contains 192 pages, handsomely printed. 

It combines 339 hymns, with music, among 
which will be found some of the choicest stan- 
dards. The tunes are fresh, attractive and 
impressive, and the words purely devotional 
and appropriate. This work can be used to 
advantage in prayer and praise mectings. A 
thorough examination of this book is solicited 
before adopting any Other. 

Price per 100 copies, board covers, $30. 

Single copy in paper covers, by mau, 25c. 
Specimen pages sent to any address on application, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 FAST NINTH 8T., | 81 RANDOL PH 8T., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGA, 





Mistakes of Ingersoll. 
BY JAMES BETHUNE, 
12mo, cloth, pp. 150, Sent postpaid on receipt of 50c. 
77 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


Christian Union Tracts. 


REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISTLAN 
UNION, 


A Statement of Belief. By the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Bible Answer to the Great Ques- 
tion. By the Rev. John Hall, D.D. 


The raining of Children, By Henry 


echer. 


Repentance. By the Rev. J. 
Sturtevant, D.D. 


Christian Evidences. 
Allibone, D.D. 


Price per hundred, assorted, $1. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, New York. 


MISC ELLAN EKOUS. 





Gospel 


By 8. Austin 








~ JERSEYS. 


We have just opened our new 
importation of Jerseys for BOYS 
and CIRLS, to which we invite 
special attention. Also new Fall 
styles in BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
MISSES and CHILDREN’S SUITS 
and CLOAKS, BABIES’ CLOTH- 
InC. Everything for children’s 
ware,including HATS,CAPS,MIL- 
LINERY, HOSIERY, UNDER- 
WEAR, SHOES, etc., all at low 
prices for reliable goods. 

Mail orders have carefulattention. Catalogue free. 


BEST & CO., 
LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR, 
60 West 23d St., bet. 5th and 6th Ave., New Yerk. 


AYERS 
SARSAPARILLA 


Cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, 
General Debility, Catarrb, and ail disorders caused 
by a thin and impoverished, or corrupted, condi- 
tion of the blood: expelling the blood poisons from 
the system, enriching and renewing the blood, and 
restoring its vitalizing power. 

During along period of unparalleled usefulness, 
AYER’s SARSAPARILLA has proven its perfect 
adaptation to the cure of all diseases originating in 
poor blood and weakened vitality. It is a highly 
concentrated extract of Sureaparilla and other 
blood purifying roots, combined with Iodide of Po- 
tassium and Iron, and is the safest, most reliable, 
and most economical blood-purifier and blood- 
food that can be used. 

Inflammatory Rheumatism Cured. 


** AYER’S SARSAP4RILLA has cored me of the in- 
flammatory Rheumatism, with which I had suffered 
for many years. M. M. MouRe. 

* Durham, la., March 2, 1882. 

‘* Last March I was so weak from general debility 
that | could not walk without help. Following the 
advice of afriend, I commenced taking AY«n's 
SARSAPARILLA, and before I had ured three botties 
1 feit as weil as ever 1 did in my life. 1 have been 
at work now for two months, and think your Sar- 
a RILLA the greatest blood medicine in the 

rid. JaMES MAYNARD.” 

W520 Weat 42d St., New York, July 10, 1882, 

AYER'S SARSAPARILLA cures Scrofula and all 
Scrofulous Complaints, Erysipelas, Eczema, Ring-- 
worm, Blotches, Sores, Boits, Twmors, and Hrup- 
tions of the skin. It cures the blood of ail impur- 
ities, aids digestion, stimulates the action ef the 
bowels, and thus restores vitality and strengthens 
the whole system. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO,, Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists; Price, $1 ; six bottles 
for $5, 
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. ‘Publisher's Hepartment. 


Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
partment and mafiuscripts offered for publication 
sheuld be addressed “ Editors Christian Union, 20 
Lafayette Place, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
clee will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested.and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 

Business Department.—Subscriptions and 
advertisements should be sent to “ The Christian 
Unién, New York City.” ‘Subscriptions, $3 per 
annum: “Clergymeén, $2.50. Postage prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent-insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent. unregistered is at the risk of the sender. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVERWORKED PROFESSIONAL MEN. 
Ds CHAS. T. MITCHELL, Canandaigua, 

N. Y., says: ‘I think ita grand restorer of 
brain force or nervous energy.” | 


For Fever and Ague, and @f mi: » | 
Ayer’s Ague Cure is a positive remedy, -| 





Caswell, Massey & Co. oe Effervescent Grave Saline | 
purifies the blood, regulates the bowels. 1121 Broad- 
way aud 578 Fifth Ay. 75 cente per bottle. 


meat ad } 
Not a particle of quinine nor any mineral = 


stance is c woukeinell in Ayer’s Ague Cure—but it doe 
the business. “Warranted. 








« WANTS.” | 





Spécimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stam) 








. 


New York, cont 14, 1882. 





U. A. P. C:! 


Or, in other words, the publisher 
means, ‘‘ Use a postal card.” When? 
la requesting the address of your copy of 
The Christian Union changed. A great 
many subscribers of The Christian Union 
are now returning from their vacation 

trips ; at least so weinfer from the large 
number of ‘‘changes of address” we are 
daily receiving. In making these changes 
there are two things that it is absolutely 
necessary we should have from the sub- 
scriber; namely, the old address and the 
new address ; there is also one thing that 
is very reasonably expected from the 
publisher, namely; promptness. To in- 
sure these three necessaries experience 
has proved to us that one of the follow- 
ing forms on a postal card is the most 
effective : 





% 
Po The Christian Union: 
Qld address, Syracuse, N. Y. 
New address, Chicago, Ill., Box 4001. 
change, and oblige, Yours truly 
JOHN SMITH. 


Please 


Il. 
Christian Union: 

Please change the addreas of my paper from 
Barnesville, Ohio, to Black River Falls, Wiscon- 
sin, Yours truly A. F. Mann. 

Ill. 
Dear Sirs; 

Please direct my paper to Columbus, O., instead 

of to Marietta, O. Yours truly 
I, W. Peary. 

We frequently receive requests for 
changes of address that, although sent 
with great case, are worse than useless. 
“Worse than useless because the sub- 
seriber thinks he has done his duty and 
holds us responsible, when, in fact, we 
are utterly helpless. For instance, this 
request was received yesterday: 

SenEca Fatis. 
Publishers Christian Union: 

Dear Sirs:—Please send my paper to Seneca 
Falls again ag before vacation. 

Yours, M. L, P. 

Now, although this came in an envel- 
ope, carefully mailed with a green stamp, 

_we could do nothing because the old ad- 
dress—the vacation address —was not 
gent. Please, therefore, remember to 
“OU. A. P.C.” By doing so you save 
two cents, an envelope, a sheet of paper, 
your time in folding and enveloping, and 
our time in disenveloping and unfolding. 
We think that one of the forms IL, II, 
Til. will be the best for subscribers and 
publisher. 


And just here we desire to offer our 
good wishes to all of our readers who 
are now returning from their vacations, 
with the hope that they have found a 
large stock of good health and vigor for 
the winter’s work. 








Tus AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
at its last annual meeting, asked for $300,000, 
which we find is absolutely demanded for the 
work of the year closing September 30. If 
the receipts for August had kept up to the 
proportionate increase over last year there 
would have been no doubt as tothe result. 
Now we find that $26,496 34 will be needed in 
September to make good that total. And so 
we state the case, that all who have moneys 





[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name | 


each “want.” Cards for others than sub- 
soribers will beinserted fur 15 cents per agate | 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.] | 





Any Vacant Congregational Church either in 
New York or New England, desiring to engage a 
pastor or stated supply, can be put ia communica- 
tion with a clergyman who wishes to make such 
an engagement, by addressing, *‘Clergyman,” at 
this office. 


Wantedto Sell —A producti: e farm, 160 acres, 
located in. Stephentown, N. Y., three miles from 
railroad station, five miles from celebrated iherma! 
Springe at New Lebanon, Title = ct. Price, 
$35 per acre. Address J. J. Moflit, Garfix ld P.O 
Rens. Co., N. Y. 


A Young Lady, desirous of learning the kinder- 
garten system, wishes a position where her services 
will be corsidered an equivalent for instruction re- 
ceived. Addreas W. E. G., Brooklyn P. O. 


A Young Lady, « graduate of a first-class in- 


lish, Latin, grammar, music, drawing, etc., desires 
a position in a school or family. Excellent recom- 
mendations. Terms moderate. Address Miss 8., 
Lock Box 9, Saugerties, N. Y. 


Wanted—A purchaser for a very desirable 80 
acrejfarm, twenty-five miles from Boston, on main 
street, five minutes’ walk from school, store, rail- 
roadand P.O. Extra soil, Ai for vegetable farm- 
ing. Milk route, stock, hay, tools, etc., with farm, 
if youlike. Box 118, Holliston, Mass. 


For Sale—Two confederate pikes (nine feet 
long, scarce ); two flint-lock, brass-barreled pistols 
(1815 27), and a ** baby” mortar (1700 7), weighing 
only 25 pounds, bat will throw a 4 inch spherical 
shell. These relics, $2.50 each ; or would exchange 
for a 12k gold tube, 2 inches long (to go on alead- 
pencil), a postal scales or * balance’, or some “Al” 
amateur tools. Address, Makay, 712 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wanted.—A good seamstress, who would like a 
pleasant home in the country (one hour from New 
York) for the months of September and October, 
and would be willing to give part of her time in 
sewing in compensation for board, ect.,can hear of 
a desirable opportunity by addressing Mrs. 'l’. W. 
B., Plainfield, New Jersey. _ 


Wanted. — Manufacturers to investigate and 
find it to their advantage to locate in the town of 
Ayer, Mass., a town possessing superior advantages 
for business, with unsurpassed facilities for trans- 
portation, while land owners dispose of land for 
bu*mess purposes at satisfactory rates, and offer in- 
ducements. For more definite information address 
| box 219, Ayer, Mass. 


Wanted a partner. I have invented the most 
important improvement in the steam engine since 
the day of Watt. A patent in this country has been 
allowed. I wish a partner to furnish the capital to 
secure patents in foreign countries, and to intro- 
duce the improvement. Address, F. W. Link, 
Mount Pleasant, Jefferson Co., O. 


A young man (colored) desires to borrow $100 
to assist in paying his school expenses. Best of 
references. Please address Student, Easthampton, 
Mase. 


Wanted,—The “Art Amateur’? for January, 
1880 ; any numbers of the ‘* Library Journal,” ex- 
cept Vol. I. All must be in good condition for 
binding. Name price. Theo. M. Barber., Box 193, 
Pittsburg, Pa, 


Any person desiring to know of a refined and 
cultivated lady who would act as companion to an 
invalid lady can be put into correspondence with 
such a person by addressing Mrs. F. W. Crafts, 
184 Hewes St., Brooklyn. 


Wanted,.—Files of The Christian Union for the 
years 1874-5-8, Unbound volumes preferred. Ad- 
dress, stating lowest price, H. G. Martin, Lake, 
Washington Co., N. Y. 


An Artist—well known—will paint in oil or 
draw a crayon portrait free of cost for any one who 
will procure two other portraits. The same artist 
is now forming classes in every variety of painting 
and drawing. For particulars please address, 
Artist, Box 352, Yonkers, N. Y. 





‘hasten such liquidation, and before the | 


stitution, who is thoroughly proficient in the natural | 
sciences, mathematics, higher and common Eng- | 


Financial. and- Ansurancee, 








THE WEEK. 


The wavering disposition manifested 
by our markets for securities is a source 
of perplexity to many people who can- 
not understand the extent of the burden 
which we have been bearing on account 





A DIVIDEND 


Paying Investment, 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


‘Dynticate & Development Co, 


Offers a Limited Amount of ita, 


of nearly a year of adverse foreign com- SEAT gt ork TREASURY STOCK, PAR VALCE 
A 


merce; during which time we have 





abroad, and have, fur the time, in just | 


T $1 & PER SHAR 
FORE Nov, “EMBER ist, 


BE 1s. ae 

| : . Tt P M z 
shippe out $4 ae PRICE. Wit, L BE ADVANCED TO 81.30 OR E 
Pi a ebow $45,000,000 of sin ore PER SHARE. and will continne to advance in price 
until its par value is reached, 


‘h stock will beseld 


| NO FASTER than the development of the Com- 


this amount weakened our own resourees | pany "ss business inay require, ang in NO 1A 


: AMOU 
for handling a very large and growing DIVIDENDS. 


| domestic trade. 

These shipments have practically | 
ceased, and our prospects are of such al 
flattering character that the balance ~«/ 
indebtedness against us will soon be 
liquidated by our very heavy exports, | 


volume. To these productive resources | 
we may add another element which wil] | 
end of the year turn the tide fairly in our | 
favor; and this is a new and increasing 
demand from European markets for our 
railway securities. The failure of our} 
crop last year worked a double depres- | 
sion, inasmuch as it deprived us of | 
vatural products for shipment and} 
weakened faith abroad in our railway 

| properties, which are so dependent on 
our natural resources for earnings. This 
loss of faith brought back to our markets | 
very large foreign holdings of securities | 
and shares, so that we were not only | 
jlosers of specie from our crop failure, | 
but also we were heavily depleted be 
cause of this return movement of securi- 
ties. Now, 2s we have said, the foreign | 
faith in our railway properties is rapidly 
{gaining strength, and a buying move-| 
ment from the other side has been going 
on for some days more definitely than 
for a long time before, and this, in addi- 
tion to the large volume of products now 
exporting, will soon be felt in our ex-| 
changes. Indeed our Commercial bills 
are so plentiful in the market already as 
to have produced during the past week 
quite a decline in Exchange. This feature 
is bound to grow from week to week, so 
that all apprehension of any further gold 
shipments has passed, and we may con- 
fidently look for a reverse movement 
before many weeks. 

As we predicted two weeks ago the 
Secretary of the Treasury has anticipated 
the maturity of his September bond call, 
and now is paying for the $15,000 000 
bonds due on the 13:h of this month | 
without rebate. The payments thus far | 
made were too late in the week 1o affect | 
favorably the bank statement, which, as | 
will be seen, reflects the interior drafts | 
made from the South and West for the | 
movements of our immense crops, with- | 
out exhibiting any favorable returns | 
from the Government payments. An-!| 
other week will probably reflect this 
treasury outflow. 

The earnings of railways, for the past 
week, respectively of the Western and / 
Southwestern lines, are more remarkable | 
for their increase than any heretofore | 
reported; we are led to reflect that if at 
the first inception of our autumn traffic 
the railway companies are able to make} 
snch showings, it is quite reasonable to! 
look for unprecedented earnings during 
the remaining months of the year. 

The Bank Statement is as follows: 
loans decrease, $2,451,000; specie de- 
crease, $2 689,000; legal tenders decrease, 
#478 000; deposits decrease, $5,765,000, | 
which results n a decrease of reserve of. 
#1.726,000, leaving the deficit over 
$2,000,000 below legal requirement. 
Money, however, is about five per cent. 
| on call loans. The stock market is steady 
at an advance. 
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DAVID 0. COOK ‘e yt St., Chicago 











TS than 


will Dear FAIR AND HO T 


One Dollar Per Share * 


Is Guaranteed and Secured, to be Paid in 


DIVIDENDS 
WITHIN THREE YEARS. 
Itis full paid and can never be assessed. 


and address of the advertiser must accompany | which are already going forward in large | A Dividend of Ten 


Cents per share will 

be paid January 
25th, 18838. 

Stock beforc the next 


Advance in Price. 


Correspondence as to all classes of investments 
PROMPTLY ANSWeRED,. 


Government Bonds Bought and Sold, 


Secure this 


Railroad and other Corporation Securities 
Negotiated 
Prospectus with full particulars furvished FREE 


upon application to 

HIRAM BLAISDELL, Fixanctau AGENT, 
48 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

ALWAYS MENTION THIS PAPER. 





For ether Financial Adv ertisements please 
see prge 228. 





Extra Black, Blue Biack, and 
Copying, a sl of gu perior qua- 
ity claiming Special ex- 






ence in the essentials ct 
Fluidity, Color and Du- 
rability. Circulars free. 











TISSTANDS ATO EEAUE 


COPYRICHTED BY THE “OOMESTIC™ S.M.CO.NEW-YORK 


i cTAR THAT LEAQS They | 


DOMESTIC: SEWINGMACHINE) 


ICHARDSON, 
BOYNTON & CO. 


232 & 234 WATER ST,, N.Y, 


Furnaces 


Ranges & Fire-Place Heaters, 





Embody New 1882 Improvements. 
Are Durable, Powertul, Economical 
and successful operators. Estimates made 


for City or Country Heating. Sanitary 
ind Fire Rules fully complied with, 
Send for circulars. 


H 75 
Li [ary % 
1 
Vatil October Ist, #4. 70 Dar 94 a lfbrary of 108 
volumes of choices to $1.50 Sunday- 
echool books, = aaainael ooks «!! cat- 
a ogued and numbered, p mphiet 
form ; wire stitched ; Wight an tant dextbie will 
ontlast most expensive. One hand aa a 
fifty six books now tsened. Orntalogne Fa 
Bamp'e book and ——4 —_ ange, 8 —, 


cent. advan Be ptem 
DaVin C. COON, Revelation Banday: 
school Publisher, 4 Adams Street, Obicags 


Established 184 9. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXVL, No. 11. 








LEADING SCHOOLS. 











B**™ MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Stamford, Conn... 


om Prospect Hill, outside the village; very healthy. 
th year begins Sept. 11. Prepares boys for college 
er business. For full information send for cata- 
lewue. 


peu. HEIGATS SEMINARY for 

Young Ladies. The 334 year will begin Sep- 
tember 20 For board or tuition, apply to the Prin- 
cipal, Charies E. West, LL.D. 


yy dachegy LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Aurora, N. Y. Maj. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 











STREET SEMINARY. 


Pa ae, and i}? «| Boarding and Day 


Bchooi wi ber 20. 1 
U onan Sepeeraber 3 ST”, Philadelphia. 





AARLIER INSTITUTE, 
New York City. 

On Central Park. 

Boarding and Day School for Boys and Young Men 
of 7 to 20. 

The Prospectus contains full detaile. 

Twenty-eighth year will begin ag nse 

ies8. Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


H' LLSIDE ree r= op 
Bridgepert, C 


For young ladies and children, MEE 
ation and college. 
Arne J. Stone. Maxgi«na Stave Hopson. 


OME SCHOOL, 








OWA COLLEGE. 

Grinnell, lewa. 

Nodelay in reopening (Sept. 11) on account of the 
great cyclone. Full faculty of eleven, with assist- 
ants. Tuition, $3 to $28 perannrm. Apply to 

GEO. F. MAGOUN, Pres. 





INDERGARTNERS Trained 
At State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 
Send for circulars, 


yg atsewess INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 





Pittsfield, Mass. 
Offers rae advantages, in a location of unrivalled 
beauty. Established 1841. Address the REV. C. V. 
SPEAR., Principal. 





ISS MONTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Grove Hall, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. Highly endorsed vy “he late Dr. Lron- 
ard Bacon, by Prof. Dana and others. cishth vaar 
begins Sept. 20. For circulars address MISS MO) i - 
FORT. 





RS. 8S. L. CADY'’S BOARDING AND 

Day School for Young Ladies. West End In- 

stitute, New Haven, Ct. Thirteenth year commences 
Sept. 28. Send for circular. 





Cunren AVENUE INSTITUTE, 

Fer Yeung Ladies and Little Girls. 
393 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. Seventeenth year 
commences Wedn sday Sept. 20, 1883. 

Small classes and thorough instruction by experi- 
enced teachers. A complete course of study. Na- 
tive teachers in French and German. Separate de- 
}- a for little boys. A few boarding pupils re- 


J.T. GRAHAM 
Miss: W. CHANDLER, $ Principals. 


(\OLLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL IN. 
STITUTE, 
New Haven, Conn. 
General Ruseell's School. paratory to college, 
scientific schools or business. Thorough physical 
training by military drilling, gymuastics, etc. Am 
ple opportunity for athletic games, rowing, etc. 


OSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. Full 

course TWO YEARS ; course, one year. 
The Delsarte system of gesture and a complete 
course of light gymnastics. Term begins Oct. 5. 
Application at 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., 
Get. Ist to 6th from 10 to12 a.m. For catalogues 
R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 











Gan AL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Corawall on the Hudson, N. Y. 

Location 300 feet above the river; unsurpassed in 
healthfulness and beauty. Grounds, nine acres, 
well supplied with shade and fruit. Careful per- 
sonal attention. Pupils fitted for any class in Col- 
lege. French and German spoken in the family. 
Especial attention to Drawing, Painting, etc., and 
Botany and the Natural Sciences. Lectures by Prof. 
Arthur V. Abbott. Reference by permission to the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 

Rev. ALFRED C. ROE, Principal. 


RNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
Number of boys limited ; terms, 8500 ; good health 
and scholarship ; mountain air ; elevation, 800 feet. 
Address O. CUBB, A. M. 








AGE HILL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Poughkeewsie, N. Y. 
JOHN MILEY, Principal. 


Din wane ING’S BOAR ane SCHOO 


L. 
(N.¥.). MUL . 
iitod’ tor Bucincee or 





pesmi and oes 
«f the young. 
sag teten Spake ‘eel that to have him un 
Fed yf TL blessing to him.” 
for Cireular references. Terms $400. 


AST-ILLINOIS COLLEGE AND NOR- 

MAL SCHUOL. Danville, lLlinois. 
Ten deyartments; ten normal teachers; tuition, 8 
per term; no iacidental fees; five terms per year. 
Board ani room $2 to $2.50 per week. Total ex- 
penses per year $145. Text books rented. Send for 
catalogue. Fall term begins Sept. 5, 1882 Address, 
J. V. COOMBS, President, or ALEX. C. HOPKINS, 
Associate. 








G** NETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADLES, 
Boston, Mass. 

The 2th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
1883 For catalogue and circular apply to Rev. Gzo. 
Gannett, A. M., Principal, 60 Chester Square, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


REENWICII (CONN.) ACADEMY AND 

HOME FOR TEN BOYS.—Thorough prep- 
aration for business or for college. Absolutely 
healthful location and genuine home with the most 
refined surroundings. Full particulars furnished 
and personal inspection desired. Highest references 
given and required. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


) eee MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Wercester, Mass., 

begins its twenty. seventh year Sept. 12, 1882. Studies: 

the most practical English and Academic branches, 

including the Classics and Civil Engineering. For 

circular applyto ©. B. METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 


$250. —At MT. HOPE, LADLE’ SEM- 
INARY, Tarrytewn, N.Y. 
Music and Art extra. 














EEKSKILL(N.Y.) MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY. Forcirculars, address 
Cou. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal. 





sig oe po er 
th d $225. 

enaaaaden sexes. Sian but Music and 
Art. University Preparatory and Business 
for Boys. Graduating Course for Ladies, Pri 
vate Instruction for backward scholars. Pleas- 
antly located on the we t shore of the Hudson, one 
hour from New York. Send for New Announce- 
ment. Year opens September 12th. 

W. H. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 


PRINGFIELD TRAINING SCHOOL 
for Kindergartners. The next class 0; ens Oct 3. 
For circulars address 
Miss ANGELINE BROOKS, 
82 Myrtle 8t., Springfield, Mass, 
T. JOHN'S, 21 and 23 West 32d St., N. ¥? 
City. Founded by the Rev. Theodore Irving, 
LL.D. Tenth year— 24. Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies and Children. Studio. 
Kit dergarten. Separate Department for Young 
Boys. Address, MRS. THEODORE IRVING. 


HE GONNERY. 
Washington, Litchfield Co., Conn. 

A Home School; pi epares for any college or scien- 
tific school. Improvements in schoo! bvildings and 
evlarged accommodations. Terme $4W0a year. Ad- 
dress, J. C. BRINSMADE, Washington, Litchfield 
Co., Connecticut. 


as MEADVILLE THEQLOGICAL 
SCHOOL, Meadville, Penn. 
Unitarian. Educates especially for the Liberal 
Christian Ministry. Tuition and room-rent free. 
Allexpenses moderate. Address 
Rey. A. A. LIVERMORE, President. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 

Misses Green) formerly of No. 1 Fifth Avenue 
will reopen their English and French Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies on Thurssday, Sept. 
28, at No. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York City. This 
schoo', established in 1816, continues the careful 
training and thorough instruction in every depart- 
ment for which it has hitherto been so favorably 
known. 


aan COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Acomplete college courss for women, with Schools 
of Painting and Music, and a preparatory depart- 
ment. Catalogues sent. 

8. L. CALDWELL. D.D., President. 





























a|The New Wellesley School, 


For Girls and Young Ladies, 
2027 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
will open September 27 for Boarding and 
Day Pupils. Under personal supervision of 
Rey. J. R. Miller, D.D., and Mr. John Wana- 
maker. 

For information apply to 


RER, J. R. MILLER, D.D, 
1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Family Boarding School 


For a Limited Number of Young Ladies, 


1855. AUBURN, N.Y. 1882. 


This institution assumes to meet an urgent demand 
for ‘he best educational advantages, with entire free- 
dom from the more objectionable features of board- 
ing-school life. 

Its distinguishing cha: acteristics invite the dis- 





criminating Judgment of the most exacting Patrons Face otetome 


of Literary Institutions. 
with 


f boarding pupils, 
MORTIMER L. BROWNE, A.M, Pusan 


, 





PARENTS Schools 


their children will find prospectu es of the bes; 
cuit tai Gi lars Pickney's School and 
College Guide, a handsome illustrated volume, de- 
signed to assist parents in selecting schools. At 
office free; by mail six cents postage. Special cata- 


and Teachers, Domestic 
Broadway and Fourteenth Street, New York. 
bd for both in any acad- 

Education 2st: Siz 
Sucitiae* 

cae nom, eee 
smn 5 ae pa wana Ob in 
ma eevee iy eet Oberlin 

FINANCIAL. 

OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC — 


Mutual Insurance Company | 3 


New York, January 25th, 1883, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the | 
Company, submit the following Statement of its | 
affasrs on the 81st December, 1881: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
th 1881, to 8ist December, 


Wl 400 doranmccnccsepecene seaabane 089, 10 | 
pian on — not marked off ‘peamaaad 
1,587,534 ar | | 


1st January, 188) 
$5,627,021 57 




















Premiums marked off from ist J: 
to 8ist — 1881. $4,110,176 72 
during th — 


period. 
aumad of in 
miums and 
Expenses. . $924,227 03 


The Company has the following Assets; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, — and other i $8,965,758 00 
by Stocks, and other- 


pany, estimated at. 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. . 
Cash in Bank 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday. 
the Seventh of February nex 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date al: 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 
“a dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 31st December, 1831, for which cer- 
tificates will be iseued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
-—u— 


TRUSTEES: 
HORACE GRAY, 





WILLIAM H. ; 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
HORACE K. THURBER, 





HENRY COLLIN 
Mo ag tet L. > gl 
D. JONE 
“Bak. HOO NN, Vice Pres't. 
a "3d Vies Pres't. 
so) Pree’t. 


CONTINENTAL INS. C0., 


100 SRN New York. 
_——— for 





This conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety oe Law. 
The two Safety Punts oe 


KO, T. HOPE: Pree _ 
Cyarve Prox, Sec’y. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Government Bonds, 
At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 





ATHING sate 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
Henny Dicxrmson, NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 





Bonds. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at 
our Office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of 
in good standin y dation — 
required from those not elngude known. 


anne omnis Conoemtiass annum 
over. "No | interet cS en eases atemin 
leas than $1,000, 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and in other sound 


| securities, 


attention og to orders By Mail 
Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
eter i institutions, and from investors out of 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 

desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its | pages for any purpose. 


Hisk § Hatch, 


5 Nassau St.. N. Y. 


Manhattan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Policies Incontestable. 
Nonforfeiting under New York Law. 


ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE. $2,112,000 surpius by N. Y. rule. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 


State Agents wanted in some of the best States. 
Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to the Company. 





C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H. STOKES, Pres’t, 
S, N. STEBBINS, Actuary, J, L, HALSEY, See’v, 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEKERS, 
84 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, 


w Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
wR, OF - 8 Europe. +te. 


sid bsfit! BONDS 


FOR SALE. She! on “hey —— 


®ultabie for private 
on hand. Full information furn 


mater T, J, GHEW, Jf. nl 


AMERICAN 
_|FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET. PHILADEL- 


PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 











Capital Stock, $1,000,060. 


furnishe 


FINANOIAL REORGAN- 

hands of Receivers or 

by a SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 

BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert them into interest paying in 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 


JOHN C, SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


Those ing an Advertt ft wtls 
confer a faror upon the Advertiser and 
#ublisner vy stating that they saw tht 
+ tose goment im the Corietian Pram. 














